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Speaking of baths 


Men, those creatures of sterner stuff, 
are notoriously luxurious at heart. Wo- 
men, to whom are ascribed the gentler 
complexes, are instinctively hard and 
practical buyers. 

To coincide these divergent impulses 
on the purchase of one very necessary 
household item Cannon Mills, Inc., has 
launched a turkish towel campaign 
commingling the utilitarian and the 
agreeable. 

As a medium of immediate and 
mutual interest we introduce along 
with the story of Cannon towels, the 
story of the bath. 

The right kind of bath can stimulate 
the skin, the nerves, the muscles, the 
mind. The wrong kind of bath may have ill effects. So 
in this Cannon campaign we describe the right bath, for 
getting up, for going to bed, for physical exhaustion, 
when mentally excited or upset, when hot water is 
scarce, after the swim, in hot weather, in cold, All are 
baths that can be taken in the average home and by the 
average healthy person. ~And each efds -with a brisk 
rub-down with a Cannon turkish towel. 

This advertising—to a large degree unselfish—al- 
ready shows signs of arousing unusual interest. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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To differentiate these little cigars, Federal relettered 









one of the most familiar words in the language andj ‘"' 
obtained a distinctive name of startling descriptive] {, 
power. The package was designed in sumptuous red andj 1. 
black with a gold medal. “The package alone is worth} ™ 
more than $5,000 to my business,” said the client. A sane ex- 
ample of the Interrupting Idea applied to the merchandise] { 


Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 6 E. 39th St., New York. |”: 
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Making the Small Appropriation 


Do a Big 


Time Job 


A Plan Followed by the Makers of Spur Ties That Has Enabled Them 
to Squeeze the Last Drop Out of Their Advertising Appropriation 


By J. K. 


MacNeill 


Sales Manager, Hewes & Potter, Inc. 


W HEN one large corporation 
deems it mecessary to spend 
a cool $25,000,000 to advertise its 
products in 1928; when another 
shoots nearly $2,000,000 in a week’s 
time, and when still a third clicks 
off sixty minutes of radio broad- 
casting at over $1,000 a minute for 


insignificant, fifty-cent, ready-tied, 
bow necktie—in point of intrinsic 
value. In point of distribution and 
sales progress it is not quite so 
far; in fact it is no distance at all, 
for the little necktie can be found 
and purchased just as readily, if 
not more readily, than can its 














announcement purposes only, it friend the automobile, and there 
must be a source of wonder to are some who say that it is almost 
many as to just as universally 
where the small [The Hewes & Poter ad- | HOW it recog: 
“ get off in this | VeTUsing appropriation for | it may the fact re-# 
modern arena of | Spur Ties has never exceed- | noins that on the 
advertising giants. ed $250,000. It has averaged Spur “Tie (for 
Is a company justi- $100,000 annually. As ap- such is the one) 
fied in trying to do propriations go these days, distribution has 
a national job with that is not a large sum. | been achieved 
an appropriation Nevertheless, the company’s snatliteisad seul’ tr: 
of only @ hundred advertising has been a po- created in ‘every 
thousand or two, | tent factor in securing @/ City town and 
o wa = better tremendously broad distri- Sietke in \ eke 
stay out alte bution. This. article tells phatey “otar bf 
be Can it | how the company makes} oo. Of seven 
— ie, over | every one of its advertising coalia with a on. 
ten years the dollars work overtime. vertising appro- 
amount of money priation that has 


that another company spends in a 
week and hope to register with it? 
lo the prospective advertiser and 
also to the small one these figures 
must appear formidable and pos- 
sibly even discouraging and I 
haven’t a bit of doubt that many 
a worth-while product is at pres- 
ent hiding its light under a bushel 
for just this very reason. 

_ It's a far cry from a big, gleam- 
ing, resplendent limousine to a little, 
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averaged in the vicinity of $100,- 
000 a year and which has not yet 
reached a quarter of a million. It 
has even reached up into Canada 
on the strength of that same ad- 
vertising and is today providing 
some thirty salesmen in that coun- 
try with new talking points; like- 
wise down in Australia, and in a 
good many points in between these 
two extremes. 

The funny part of it is that all 
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this has happened with a product 
that, seven years ago, was popu- 
larly considered as fit only to be 
mounted on its brother in absurd- 
ity, the celluloid collar, and placed 
on permanent exhibition in the 
Smithsonian Institution. We can 
still vividly remember the jibes 
that greeted our first advertising 
expenditure in 1921 and even to- 
day we are often asked how much 
longer we think the “fad” is going 
to last. But it is no fad, and there 
is no question as to whether or not 
it is going to last. Our tie is vastly 
better looking than the average 
bow, a man ties and it is conve- 
nient to put on. Furthermore, many 
men look better in a bow tie and 
know it, but they cannot learn to 
knot a bow themselves. There in 
a nutshell is the raison d'etre of 
Spur Tie advertising. 

Since the first we have adhered 
pretty consistently to certain well- 
defined principles, but some of our 
methods have been different from 
the ordinary. 

Our whole advertising and sales 
policy is based on a recognition of 
certain failings in human nature as 
it is found on the average. For in- 
stance, the average man would very 
probably be completely stumped 
were you to ask him if he knew 
what his size in gloves is. But 
try him on collars and he'll not 
only come right back at you ac- 
curately but will likely tell you the 
style name he wears as well. Why? 
Simply because he buys one fre- 
quently and the other at long in- 
tervals. He reads his collar size 
every morning as he puts it on, 
while he probably never bothers 
to glance inside his gloves until 
he wants a new pair and by then 
the size marking is obliterated. 
The human memory is short. It 
has to be continually reminded. 
That is our first point. 

The second is that practically 
all selling is done through the eye. 
Even musical instruments, pianos, 
radios and the like are sold through 
the eye instead of through the ear, 
as they should be. Isn’t it logical 
then that having something to sell, 
you should put it where it can be 
seen? I personally have spent a 
great deal of time in retail stores 
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observing the ebb and flow of the 
tide of retail business and as a 
result have formed a few definite 
and demonstrable conclusions as to 
how things.are bought and sold 

The most important of these, 
from our point of view, is that 
nationally advertised products are 
only consistently asked for by 
brand name, so far as men are 
concerned, if they fall in one or 
more of three distinct groups 
These groups are: 1. Those pos- 
sessing unique characteristics of 
taste, flavor or construction, such 
as cigarettes, tooth-pastes or safety 
razors. 2. Those which involve a 
large unit purchase price. 3. Those 
which are dominantly advertised. 
By “dominantly” I mean in figures 
running over a million annually. 

Men do not walk into a store 
and ask for a Knox hat. They 
go to the store which they know 
carries the Knox hat and ask for 
a hat. The majority of men will 
ask for a pair of garters, a black 
belt, size so and so, or a bow tie. 
If pressed further or if influenced 
by a display right under their 
noses they will admit a preference 
for the well-advertised brands of 
garters, belts and bow ties, but they 
will seldom insist, or demand these 
products by name. 

This condition, which holds true 
with our product and which I 
know is equally true of a great 
many other lines, is responsible for 


that twentieth century activity 
known as “merchandising adver- 
tising,” and by that I don’t mean 


just mailing out proofs of pretty 
advertisements just prior to their 
publication. Those same _ hours 
spent in retail stores have con- 
vinced me as to where most of 
those proofs find their final rest- 
ing place. Merchandising our ad- 
vertising is equal in importance 
with the advertising itself under 
our plan of operation. 

Ever since we started to adver- 
tise the Spur Tie we have felt that 
in order to get maximum results 
from the advertising we must 
do something besides send the 
plates to the publisher and wait 
for the business. In this regard 
we have been given a homely but 
nonetheless effective keynote by 
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Is your advertising effort 
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meeting this severely 


competitive condition? 


goods increased by 44 per cent, national income 

by but 30 percent. Considering that during the 
same period exports formed a decreasing portion of the 
total, it is fair to assume that production tends to out- 
strip the wherewithal to buy. 


| ‘ROM 1921 to 1925 the value of American-made 


Now as never before marketing methods are being 
taxed by the flood of goods pouring from our factories. 
High pressure selling is the rule. New channels of 
distribution are being opened up as the old fail. Even 
advertising, young as it is, feels the strain of the com- 
petition that is gripping modern business. 


Here is a situation that challenges every executive, 
especially those men concerned with the advertising 
appropriation. No longer can expenditures be made in 
the knowledge that whether good or only fair the 
advertising will probably pay. It is good advertising or 
mone today. 


By good advertising we mean more than the excellence 
of your printed messages to the public. Sound know!- 
edge of markets, the proper allocation of expenditures, 
the completeness and unity of your whole plan of pro- 
motion—these are essential if present-day advertising 
effort is to achieve success. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 


(NEW YORK 


Advertising (252°. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
DENVER 
MONTREAL 

\ TORONTO 
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our sixty-eight-year young presi- 
dent, Mr. Hewes, who all through 
his forty-odd years of piloting 
this business has been much ad- 
dicted to the phrase “holler your 
heads off.” Figuratively speaking, 
we have been hollering our heads 
off about Spur Tie advertising 
ever since it started, along the 
lines I am about to describe. 

There will be some who will 
criticize the policy of ballyhooing 
advertising but I am frank to say 
that I believe a certain amount of 
exaggeration is necessary to get 
home the point you desire, pro- 
vided such exaggeration takes the 
form of suggestion rather than 
that of unsupportable claims. 

In 1926 the results we got from 
our collateral advertising or mer- 
chandising assumed such impor- 
tance that we have since designed 
our advertising actually to fit in 
with the former. Having a small 
appropriation, we decided first to 
concentrate it so far as possible 
and try to do a superlative job in 
that place. This enabled us to do 
three important things, each of 
which fitted in with our supple- 
mentary campaign. These were: 
1. Use full-page units only. 
Use full color. 3. Introduce a new 
attention-getting treatment in our 
advertisements. 


A WINDOW DISPLAY FIXTURE 


The first gun in our campaign 
was a four-color broadside to our 
entire trade announcing the entry 
of the Spur Tie into the ranks of 
full-color advertisers—the first in 
our industry. Next we developed 
a plan for making a selected list 
of the best dealers in the country 
instruments in advértising our 
product as well as_ selling it. 
This plan was built around a win- 
dow display fixture which we de- 
signed. It consisted of a wooden 
frame in three sections. The cen- 
ter section holds a card reproduc- 
tion of one of our advertisements, 
while each of the wing sections on 
either side supports a display easel 
with a half dozen Spur Ties. 

The old idea had been to ask the 
dealer to put in a window display 
of ties and toss in a copy of the 
magazine carrying our advertise- 
ment to create the tie-up. This 
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meant getting a whole window o: 
none. With the new fixture, th 
entire display of product and ad 
vertising is all incorporated in on 

unit which can be picked up with 
two fingers and set in a windoy 
of other merchandise. Briefly, our 
idea was to get around the diffi- 
culty of getting exclusive window 
display, by getting partial ones 
and more of them. This fixture, 
which we dubbed the Gold Sales 
maker, was distributed early in t! 

year and was not given away fo: 
the asking. On the contrary, it 
was merchandised with what con 
stituted a pretty stiff order of Spur 
Ties. 

This was done with the double 
idea of giving it only to the dealer 
who was really sold on it and sold 
on Spur Ties, and of keeping it out 
of the hands of the store which 
would use it for bait to sell lower- 
priced, competitive ties. We also 
have an idea that a dealer will set 
a higher value on something that is 
not thrust at him and has no strings 
attached. In about three months 
we had about 5,000 Salesmakers 
distributed, which meant that about 
one in every three of our accounts 
had one. A check-up revealed or 
rather confirmed the fact that these 
5,000 accounts were giving us 
about 75 per cent of our total 
volume of business. This was ex- 
actly according to our plan, as we 
had desired to segregate the bill- 
paying, volume-producing minor- 
ity of our customers for the 
purpose of concentrating our sup- 
plementary advertising where it 
would do the most good. 

Having placed the Spur Tie in 
over 5,000 windows, the next step 
was to keep it in those desirable 
points of vantage. This is where 
our advertising fitted in as we had 
planned. We featured in each ad- 
vertisement every four weeks one 


pattern which we identified as 
a sort of pattern-of-the-month. 
Then we laid out a_ regular 


monthly mail and personal cam- 
paign preceding the appearance of 
each advertisement. 

The first piece to go out was 
a broadside featuring the current 
advertisement, with order blank en- 
closed, of course. This went to 
the entire mailing list of 26,000 
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Read by Four Out of Every Five Greater Milwaukee Families 


Build Sales in a Home 
Builder’s Market! - 


: MELWAUKEE building increased by 

more thg % during 1927 over 
le the record 19 1me—the largest per- 
centage of ¥ Mby any mgior city 
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names. Several days later and 
about three weeks before publica- 
tion date, a special letter was 
mailed to the preferred list ad- 
vising of the date of the next ad- 
vertisement, the number of the pat- 
tern to be featured and bearing a 
stamped postal order card on 
which the recipient’s name was al- 
ready stenciled necessitating only 
his entering the number of dozen 
required. Needless to say we reg- 
ularly received a large percentage 
of these cards back each month in 
addition to salesmen’s orders. 

Shortly following this and timed 
so as to arrive a day or so before 
the appearance of the advertise- 
ment, the card reproduction was 
mailed. Attached to each one was 
a colored slip with a further re- 
minder of the date and a sugges- 
tion to slip the card into the Sales- 
maker, together with a dozen of 
the featured pattern and install the 
outfit in the window. In between 
these mailings we sent out 
mailings of a novelty and some- 
times a humorous nature just as 
supplementary stuff, and to break 
up the monotony. One of these 
took the form of a personally writ- 
ten, processed post-card. This card 
was addressed “Dear Bill” and 
there followed an intimate little 
note to the effect that the writer 
had seen something on page so 
and so of the current —————— 
magazine which reminded him of 
the dealer. It was signed with a 
Christian name and caused no end 
of fun and brought us in consid- 
erable written comment, all, with 
the exception of one letter, in 
happy vein. 

This one exception chided us at 
length for having made him go 
out and spend a nickel to buy a 
magazine which he would not read 
and did not want. We did not 
repeat this mailing, as its chief 
advantage was its originality and 
mystery. However, the same line 
of thought was carried along on 
everything of a printed nature we 
sent out during the year, including 
salesinen’s advance cards, invoice 
stuffers and business-paper copy. 

At the start of the year we made 
this campaign the prime feature of 
our annual sales convention and 
made it as dramatic as possible. 
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This was important to us as we 
counted heavily on the salesmen’s 
co-operation in putting over this 
idea. ‘Fheirs was the responsibil- 
ity of deciding where the fixtures 
were to be placed and of seeing 
that they were kept in as many 
windows as possible in their ter- 
ritories. Many of them went us 
one better by personally arrang 
ing for an automatic shipment of 
one or two dozen of the pattern- 
of-the-month every month to a 
large list of customers. 

Seventy-five per cent of our cor- 
respondence and bulletins to sales 
men was and still is on the sub- 
ject of store and window display 
and tie-up advertising. Also, in the 
height of our retail selling season 
we created a high spot by staging 
a nation-wide window display con- 
test with $1,000 in prizes. In con- 
nection with this we prepared and 
distributed free a very elaborate 
and really valuable textbook on 
window display. This handbook 
is being used in window display 
schools and is being kept on per- 
manent file in many stores. 

As a result of all this, thereforc, 
it is pretty hard to convince us 
that collateral advertising is not of 
prime importance. We have taken 
a certain amount of advertising 
the most we could do—and have 
multiplied its visibility and selling 
power many times over. We have 
placed it on view in representative 
stores all over the country in d) 
rect propinquity with the artick 
advertised through pure unadul 
terated selling of that advertising 
to the dealer.’ We know beyond 
all doubt that three-quarters of 
the success of the Spur Tie has 
been due to display—putting it 
where people can see it. One ad- 
vertisement every four weeks is 
not going to make people storm 
the men’s-wear counter asking for 
ties. It just doesn’t work that 
way. And finally, if any further 
proof were needed that the ready- 
tied Spur Tie has been sold to the 
retail trade, we would offer the 
window that won our display con- 
test last summer. One of the rank- 
ing stores in the country won it 
with a solid street front of six 
windows full of Spur Ties. Im- 
agine that seven years ago! 
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. New England’s Second Largest Market 





Providence Payrolls 


Payroll checks on Providence Clearing House 
banks during 1927 amounted to $137,599,- 
000.00, an average of more than $2,646,- 
000.00 per week. These figures are for Provi- 
dence banks only and do not include branches 
in other cities. (Figures furnished by Brown 
Bureau of Business Research.) These figures 
do not include salaries or wages paid by in- 
dividual check or direct from cash drawers. 


Providence is the trading center of Rhode 
Island. Three-fourths of the state’s popula- 
tion live within a fifteen mile radius of this 


city. 


The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


with a combined circulation of more than 
114,000 cover Providence thoroughly and go 
into the great majority of English speaking 
homes in the state. The circulation of these 
newspapers is greater than that of the other 
eight English language dailies in Rhode Island 
combined. They offer advertisers adequate 
coverage of the prosperous Rhode Island mar- 
ket at a minimum cost. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 

















Pro-phy-lac-tic Expands the Use of 
Its Trade-Mark 





After Forty Years of Advertising the Famous Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush the Company Is Adding “Masso” Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
“Oval” Pro-phy-lac-tic to Its Line 


HERE are a number of manu- 
facturers who are not getting 
all of the possible value out of 
their trade-marks. Some of these 
marks have been advertised into 
the public conscience over a period 
of years and are yielding large 
returns for their owners but in 
many cases there are still further 
possibilities. 
It is sometimes possible to in- 
troduce a new model of an old 


new brushes of different shape« 
which will be sold under the Pro 
phy-lac-tic trade-mark. 

“We have felt for several years, 
says J. P. Boyle, president of th 
company, “that the trade-mar! 
Pro-phy-lac-tic has become too val 
uable to be confined to a single 
type of tooth brush. 

“As the first indication of the 
adoption of a new policy which 
looks forward to the identification 





THE TWO NEW BRUSHES ARE BEING PACKED IN BOXES SIMILAR TO THE FAMOUS 
YELLOW BOX OF THE ORIGINAL PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC TOOTH BRUSH 


product, perhaps an improvement 
or something just a little different 
from the old, in order to reach 
those customers who for some rea- 
son or other do not buy the older 


item. And this can be done with- 
out harming the valuable trade- 
mark, 


Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth brushes 
have been manufactured and adver- 
tised for over forty years. They 
are sold in practically every civil- 
ized country in the world and the 
trade-mark, no doubt, is worth sev- 
eral million dollars to the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Company. Any 
additional use of this mark must 
naturally be considered with the 
greatest of caution. 

The peculiar tufted shape of this 
tooth brush has become almost as 
well known as the trade-mark. Still 
the company is introducing two 





of the word ‘Pro-phy-lac-tic’ with 
any quality product which we may 
wish to market through drug 
stores, we are adding two new 
types of brushes to our line, which 
will be called Masso Pro-phy-lac- 
tic and Oval Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

“After concentrating on one type 
of tooth brush during our forty 
years of advertising, it will be 
readily understood that this step 
was decided upon only after ver) 
careful consideration of the prob 
lem from every angle. 

“The new brushes, however, were 
designed after an exhaustive stud) 
of latest data and development in 
oral hygiene work.” 

The familiar Pro-phy-lac-ti 
will, in the future, be called 
Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic and will be 
packed in its famous yellow box 
as always. Absolutely no chang 
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The 


Changing 
Skyline 
of Detroit 


= ON ms site of the ancient 

French stockades, steam 
dredges are gouging the earth 
and the riveting machines 
lift high their staccato song. 
Forty stories, thirty-six 
stories, forty-eight stories 
raise their skeletons. A new 
financial center is being built 
for America. The Penobscot 
building, the Union Trust 
building, the David Stott building, all in process 
of construction on Griswold street—the Wall 
street of Detroit—lend concrete ‘evidence of the 
fact that America’s fourth city is fast becoming 
a power in the world of finance as well as in the 
world of industry. Detroit is a market ever ex- 
panding, ever demanding greater facilities, ever 
consuming more goods. It is a market whose 
changing skyline reflects its gigantic needs—a 
market well worth cultivating in a whole hearted 
way through the one medium that reaches four 
out of its every five English speaking homes. 





The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
370,000 Sundays 350,000 Week Days 
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has been made in the appearance 
of the package except that the 
word Tufted has been prefixed. 
The other brushes will also be 
packed in similar boxes but will 
be identified by broad black and 
red bands which will be the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the Masso 
Pro-phy-lac-tic and Oval Pro-phy- 
lac-tic respectively. 

These brushes were introduced 
to the trade by means of a special 
deal and it is interesting to note 
that orders were received the first 
ten days aggregating over a quarter 
of a million dollars—without a 
sample having been shown. 

“Here is a tribute,’ Mr. Boyle 
says, “to the result of years of 
consistent advertising that is very 
interesting and an indication that 
this advertising has created for our 
trade-mark sufficient good-will to 
warrant our expanding its use to 
such other products as we may 
deem advisable in the future.” 

A national advertising campaign 
featuring the new brushes will be 
started in April. 


Now Sackheim, Schwab & 
Beatty, Inc. 


The firm name of Sackheim & Scher- 
man, Ine., New York advertising 
agency, has been changed to Sackheim, 
Schwab & Beatty, Inc. Harry Scher- 
man has resigned as vice-president and 
treasurer, but will remain a member 
of the board of directors. He will de- 
vote his entire time to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, of which he is _ vice- 
president. Max B. Sackheim continues 
as president of this agency. 

Victor O. Schwab has joined Sack- 
heim, Schwab & Beatty, as vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. He was formerly 
advertising and promotion manager of 
F. E. Compton & Company, Chicago. 
He had also been with the Thompson 
Barlow Company, and Ruthrau & 
Ryan, Inc., both of New York. 

Robert W. Beatty, who has been with 
this agency for seven years as space 
buyer and account executive, continues 
as secretary. 








R. F. R. Huntsman, Inc., to 
Represent “The Home News” 


R. F. R. Huntsman, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York, has been ap- 
inted to represent The Home News, 
ronx and Manhattan, in the national 
advertising field. This appointment be- 
comes effective April 1, when Mr. 


Huntsman and his agency will relin- 
quish a connection of twenty-five years 
with the Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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Lancaster “New Era” Bought 


by Steinman & Steinman 

The Lancaster, Pa, New Era has 
been sold by Paul Block to J. F. ar 
J. H. Steinman, publishers of the La: 
caster Intelligencer and the Lancaster 
News-Journal. A new company, Lan 
caster Newspapers, Inc., has bee: 
formed to acquire all of the outstanding 
capital stock of the three papers. This 
consolidation of publishing interests als 
includes the Sunday News, an edition oi 
the News-Journal. 

Paul Block, Inc., publishers’ repr« 
sentative, has been appointed nationa 
advertising representative of these new: 
papers. 


H. A. Bates, Sales Manager, 


Colgate & Company 

Harold A. Bates has been made sales 
manager of Colgate & Company, Jerse; 
City, N. J., toilet preparations. He suc- 
ceeds Louis McDavit, who retires after 
thirty-two years with the company. Mr. 
Bates has been with the Colgate com- 

ny for about thirty years, during the 
ast six of which he has been assistant 
to Mr. McDavit. 


H. E. Dreier, Business Man- 
ager, St. Louis “Times” 


H. E. Dreier, advertising manager 
of the Daily Oklahoman and the Okla- 
homa City Times, has resigned to be- 
come business manager of the St. Louis 
Times. He has been with the Oklahoma 
Publishing Company, publisher of the 
Oklahoman and _ Times, for the last 
twelve years. Previously he was ad- 
vertising manager of the Davenport, 
Iowa, Times. 











J. E. Finneran with ‘Scripps- 
Howard 


John E. Finneran has joined the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, where he 
will be in charge of a new department 
of sales promotion. His headquarters 
will be at New York. He was formerly 
vice-president and a director of the 
Gardner Advertising Company. 





G. R. Glendining Heads 


’ 
“Banker & Tradesman” 
G. R. Glendining has been electe 
president of Banker & Tradesman, Bos 
tom, succeeding the late Willard ( 
Warren. Keith F. Warren has been 
made vice-president and Gorham I 
Cross, secretary-treasurer. They have 
all been associated with that publication 
for a number of years. 





Educator Shoe Account to 
George L. Dyer 


The advertising account of the Edu- 
cator Corporation of America, 
New York, has been placed with The 
George L. Dyer Company. 
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has evoked countrywide commendation " " 
d . 
ort, as one of the unusual campaigns of 
the past two years. 
)ps- 
No one knows the lengths and depths to which 
th : . f P 
he we were permitted to go in producing this adver- 
nent ain ‘ 
ters tising—from the sculpture of the Bar itself, by 
eriy 
the one of the foremost moderns, the election of the 


name, the dozens of color sketches produced for 
the wrapper—to the publication advertising 
ote which you see. § But the important thing, to our 
¢ client and to us, is the success of this campaign, 
I in the face of enormous competition—on a com- 
tion paratively moderate advertising budget. 


! The joun t. DD U NHAM Company 
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‘The Choice of 
AUTOMOBIL\KI 


EACH THE HOME!” is a maxim as 

potent for automobile advertisers as for 
any of the hundreds of other commodity ad. 
vertisers looking for short cuts to the buying 
public. 
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43% more display advertising of automobiles was 
placed in The Daily News in the first two months 
of 1928 than in the next highest Chicago daily 
paper. The total of 181,524 agate lines in The 
Daily News represented a gain of 45% over the 


same period of 1927. | 


As approval of the policy of selling through 
home-directed advertising this practice of a great 
industry is significant. As a guide to the se- 
lection of a Chicago medium influential in its 
home selling appeal this choice of The Daily 
News is helpful to all advertisers in the rich 
Chicago market. 
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Oklahoma City’s in- 
dustrial payroll of 
$14,500,000 is approxi- 
mately 10%, or $1,450,- 
000, greater than that 
of one year ago. Virtu- 
ally $27,000 a week 
more to spend for the 
needs and _ luxuries 
offered by Oklahoma 
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Oklahoma City’s 


Payroll Raised 
$44,000 a Week 


more daily wants 
to be satisfied— 
to be guided 





Company will 


resume opera- 








City merchants. 


and crystalized 
through adver- 














tions April 2 

with an initial employment 

of 800 men, which will be in- 

creased to 1500 men by the 

middle of the summer, and a 

weekly payroll of about 
000. 


? 


Today there are in excess of 
1500 more industrial em- 
ployees in Oklahoma City 
than one year ago— 1500 


tising. More- 
over, 41 new manufacturers 
have added their administra- 
tive, executive, and clerical 
personnel—more daily wants 
to be satisfied through adver- 
tising in the Oklahoman and 
Times, which thoroughly and 
alone cover the prosperous 
and rapidly expanding Okla- 
homa City market. 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA OMA CITY TIMES 






i and on EZ. = 
cover f lahoma 
City Market 


: 





E.KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York: Chicago - Detroit 
Kansas City ~ Atlanta 
San Francisco 








February Net Paid Average, 156,558 Daily—06,297 Sunday 


Ghe OKLAHOMA 
PUBLISHING CO. 
also publishers of 


The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
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A Sales Convention without a Hitch! 


Here’s One 


And the Secret of Its Success Is That Everyone in the Organization 
Was Drafted to Put It Over 


By E. R. Preble 


Assistant Director of Sales, The Pennzoil Company 


\ Y earliest connection with a 
i “convention” is a hazy re- 
membrance of my dad starting 
forth to attend the Annual Con- 
vention of the Volunteer Fire De- 
partments, which was to be held 
in a small town in central Ohio. 
It was only a hundred miles or so 
distant, but all members of the 
family were aware that a journey 
of momentous importance was 
pending. I’m sure all the sundry 
admonitions of the deserted 
women-folk were completely for- 
gotten and limboed by each pil- 
grim the moment he joined the 
hilarious, wise-cracking delegates 
assembling at the fire house. 

I’m certain, though, these con- 
ventions brought the desired re- 
sults. Did one ever know of a 
finer esprit de corps than that of 
the small-town Volunteer Fire De- 
partment a score of years back? 

The largest sales convention I 
have been privileged to observe 
was held by a big drug company 
in Boston. Everything was 
handled on a gigantic, lavish scale, 
the convention winding up in a 
blaze of glory in a great clam- 
bake which was attended by the 
President of the United States 
and his wife. 

Profitable? Surely—if the drug 
dealer who owns the agency in my 
home town is a typical example of 
a delegate. Right now he is look- 

ig forward to the convention to 
he held this year, and he expects 
to leave generous orders for the 
tiew lines which will be shown. 

The Volunteer Firemen conven- 
tions were built entirely around 
he social factor—a holiday spirit 
revailed. The Boston convention 
nentioned above was practically 
n a fifty-fifty basis—50 per cent 
usiness meetings, merchandise 
isplay and work, 50 per cent re- 
laxation and play. Another con- 





vention I know of, held in a 
Southern city, was strictly work— 
serious and intensely businesslike, 
cold-blooded driving and intimi- 
dation—no time or thought given 
to relaxation or play. 

It is not the purpose of this 
article to discuss the relative 
merits of these three convention 
plans. Undoubtedly the “play” 
side of a convention can be, and 
is too often overdone; so can the 
strictly business attitude be over- 
done. We believe in a compro- 
mise and our convention programs 
are planned accordingly. 


A CONVENTION SHOULD HAVE A 
DEFINITE OBJECT 


Sales conventions cost money— 
plenty! We believe they are in- 
excusable unless they are aimed 
to attain some definite object— 
and an important object. Conse- 
quently, we make no attempt to 
hold big conventions regularly. 
Some years we hold district meet- 
ings, some years a meeting of 
branch managers and sales super- 
visers only. When a big general 
sales meeting of all salesmen and 
distributors from all over the 
country is held, we spend a cou- 
ple of months in preparing for 
this one- or two-day session. 

Perhaps an outline of the man- 
ner in which we Handled the 
numerous details of the last 
Pennzoil Company sales conven- 
tion, held February 6 and 7 of 
this year, will be of interest and 
some aid to executives of other 
companies who have the work 
and worry of planning and han- 
dling a general sales convention 
of their own. 

The principal object of this 
sales convention was to acquaint 
our sales and distributing or- 
ganization with the 1928 adver- 
tising campaign, and to instruct 
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them in the proper merchandis- 
ing procedure. 

The first step was a meeting 
between the executives of The 
Pennzoil Company and its ad- 
vertising agency. A general dis- 
cussion ensued. No attempt was 
made at this time to formulate a 
program, and it developed upon 
the writer to take notes of all 
the ideas and suggestions brought 
up at the meeting, and fortified 
with these data, to arrange and 
present a program for further 
consideration. 

A day’s concentration brought 
forth a complete plan and pro- 
gram. 

First, there were the an- 
nouncements. Every salesman 
was notified of the time and place, 
informed as to _ transportation, 
and instructed personally to in- 
vite each distributor in his ter- 
ritory and report an acceptance. 
Another announcement was sent 
to each distributor. The proper 
executive, when signing these an- 
nouncements, wrote a_ personal 
marginal note in long hand urg- 
ing attendance. 

A return form, stating whether 
or not the distributor would attend 
was enclosed and this information, 
with the salesman’s special report, 
determined the matter of reserva- 
tions. 

Arrangements were made with 
the various railroads to provide 
special Pullmans at key points, 
and complete train schedules were 
prepared and enclosed with the 
announcement. For example, the 
distributors coming in from 
Houston, Dallas, Memphis and 
other Southern points, were told 
the time of departure from their 
towns and their train numbers, so 
as to catch the special Pullman 
coming directly from Cincinnati 
to Oil City. These chartered 
Pullmans leaving various princi- 
pal cities east of the Rockies, con- 
verged at two nearby junction 
points, and formed two special 
solid Pullman trains, arriving 
early the morning of the conven- 
tion. 

One section of the typewritten 
convention plan detailed the as- 
signments given to each execu- 
tive at the home office. 
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One man was responsible for 
the preparation and mailing of 
announcements and handling of 
hotel reservations; another was 
responsible for the preparation 
and printing of train schedules; 
still another for the printing of 
programs, special parody song 
sheets, securing favors or sou- 
venirs, etc. Another was given 
the duty of building a complete 
hotel room scene and erecting it 
at the convention hall. He, with 
his labor gang, was also charged 
with the securing and arrange- 
ment of chairs, tables, decorations, 
etc., the erection of signs at the 
hotel entrance, in the lobby, and 
along the route to the convention 
hall. One executive was assigned 
the task of arranging music and 
entertainment for the evening; 
another to handle arrangements 
for noon luncheons, and the con- 
vention banquet. Every conceivable 
preparation down to the most 
trivial detail was planned in ad- 
vance and assigned to a particular 
person. 


REPORTING TO THE CHIEF 


Each one reported progress or 
completion to the chief. There 
was no confusion, no worries; 
the details were cleaned up 
smoothly and effectively. Plenty 
of willing hands made the job 
light. 

Reservations poured in. The 
attendance exceeded our most op- 
timistic hopes. Ours is a small 
town with. limited hotel accom- 
modations, and it was no easy 
job to see that every delegate was 
comfortably settled. Careful co- 
operation on the part of the “res- 
ervation officer” with the local 
hotel management, and*the main- 
tenance of our own registration 
headquarters, at the hotel, re- 
duced confusion to a minimum 
when nearly 400 men disembarked 
from the special trains and 
poured into the hotel lobby, all 
to be roomed, breakfasted and 
started by special buses to the 
country club where the meeting 
was held—all inside of an -: 
and a half! 

The idea of holding the con- 
vention at the country club was 
an inspiration. Ordinarily closed 
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for the winter, it was opened up 
and provided ample room for 
this large gathering. It is located 
about four miles from the city, 
and there was no possibility of a 
few restless souls slipping out to 
view the sights and attractions of 
the town. We flatter ourselves 
that our program was interesting 
enough to offset any such temp- 
tation anyway, but a convention 
hall isolated in a few square 
miles of golf course makes a de- 
parture distressingly obtrusive. 

Bong! Instéad of a gavel, we 
used a large replica of our trade- 
mark, the Liberty Bell, and as its 
reverberations died away, a cur- 
tain parted smoothly and all eyes 
were focused upon a pretty little 
hotel room scene. The conven- 
tion was on. 

The door of the room opened 
and two well-known Pennzoil 
salesmen entered followed by a 
uniformed bell-hop, with the 
traveling bags. No need here to 
give details of the little act. Two 
other popular salesmen are sum- 
moned by phone and a typical 
four-cornered conversation § en- 
sued in which the boys sum- 
marized and concentrated all the 
kicks and complaints common to 
the profession, razzed the com- 
pany executives and the adver- 
tising agency men who have “got 
their nerve coming down here in 
their high hats trying to show 
us, us, how to sell our stuff,” 
etc., etc. Quite a little comedy 
action took place and the selec- 
tion for the cast of two Southern 
salesmen whose unconscious 
drawl and expressions would put 

shame “The Two Black 
Crows” was a happy hunch. 

The scene closes and the curtain 
falls on the boys departing for 
the convention hall with the re- 
mark that “we'll see what the 
headquarters gang are going to 
hand us anyway.” 

The talks during the morning 
session had been prepared in line 
with topics which had been as- 
signed and thoroughly discussed 
so that each address dovetailed 
with the succeeding one, and car- 
ried a continuity of purpose. Im- 
portant matters of policy were 
discussed by the president of the 
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company, followed by a careful 
analysis and a vivid word picture 
of the job confronting the sales 
force in 1928. 

The technical side of the line 
was then discussed and a period 
opened for asking technical ques- 
tions. The entire morning ses- 
sion was devoted to discourses 
on sales policies, the product, and 
the obligation and function of the 
sales and distributing organiza- 
tion. 

Adjourning for noon luncheon, 
the audience was skilfully mar- 
shaled out two by two to pass 
a motion picture camera. 

The afternoon session was 
wholly devoted to advertising 
presentation, new dealer helps, 
local campaigns, mailing cam- 
paigns, followed by the introduc- 
tion of the 1928 national cam- 
paign, which up to this moment 
had been carefully kept under 
cover. The lights were turned 
out, and the first advertisement, 
a double-page in two colors, was 
flashed upon the screen. Each 
advertisement of both the na- 
tional and newspaper advertising 
campaign had been arranged in 
slide form, and was thrown, 
greatly enlarged, upon the big 
screen. We found this manner 
of presentation has many distinct 
advantages. It is impressive, it 
rivets attention and the darkness 
shuts out any occurrences which 
are always happening in a large 
audience to divert attention. 

Two splendid inspirational ad- 
dresses were then put over and 
the meeting brought to a close 
by the chairman summing up the 
highlights of the day, and elab- 
orating upon the keynote of the 
meeting which had been reiter- 
ated in each talk of the day. 

The program had been care- 
fully pruned to make it as short, 
snappy and interesting as possible. 
Outside of two ten-minute rest 
periods during morning and 
afternoon, hardly a man left his 
seat, and there was nothing com- 
pulsory about attendance. Re- 
member, nearly half the audience 
were distributors who were at- 
tending on their own time and 
were under no obligation to re- 
main sitting upon hard chairs if 
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the meeting proved to be a bore. 

After an hour and a half re- 
cess, the banquet was waiting. 
Business had been finished, and 
food and frolic held the stage. A 
movie reel or two was shown, 
one of the plant and refining 
process, and one a_ spectacular 
record automobile run of especial 
interest, but these were short and 
sandwiched between song fests 
and professional entertainers’ spe- 
cialties. 

The conventional program 
ended with the curtain parting to 
reveal the same hotel room and 
the same four salesmen, returning 
after the day’s meeting. “Before 
Taking” was the title of the 
morning act. Now here was the 
epilogue, “After Taking.” 

This was a snappy, fast moving 
little scene wherein the salesmen 
made wise-cracks, sang praises, 
and uttered good-natured criti- 
cisms of the topics and speakers 
featured during the day. It epit- 
omized or tried to epitomize the 
very thoughts which were right 
then in the heads of the audi- 
ence, and closed the day as all 
good old-fashioned dramas should 
be closed, with the characters all 
happy, with their feet set in the 
paths of virtue, leading to suc- 
cess, big orders and prosperity. 

The day following was “open 
house” at the refinery and gen- 
eral office. The salesmen could 
“go as they pleased” and frat- 
ernize, boast and gossip to their 
hearts’ content. Regularly sched- 
uled trips through the plant, under 
the direction of competent guides, 
were carried through, and by four 
that afternoon, the last of the 
special Pullmans which had been 
held to carry the various groups 
back to all points of the country, 
pulled out of the station. 

The entire affair had moved 
smoothly and with clocklike ac- 
curacy from the first distribution 
of the local morning newspaper, 
cram full of news of the conven- 
tion, through the. registering, 
transpo-ting, convention business, 
entertaining and departure with 
the company’s house magazine, “The 
Pennztoiler” still moist from the 
press, tucked into each man’s 
pocket. 
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Here is the big lesson. After 
the plan and program are finally 
approved, split up the details 
among many men, give them the 
responsibility and forget it—they 
won't fail you. The branch 
manager who was given the re- 
sponsibility of acting as major 
domo of one of the special Pul! 
mans saw that every man had his 
reservation and made the train, lx 
saw that the distributors got the 
choice berths, he saw that thx 
men in his charge were in phys 
cal and mental shape, when they 
reported at the convention tow: 
Not even the president of the 
company was  spared—he had 
some assignment, and performed 
it with the same enthusiasm and 
dispatch as the office boy, whose 
duty it was to see that the bulletin 
boards and displays were neatly 
fixed, or the shop foreman who 
saw that fresh aluminum paint 
was applied and that floors were 
swept, spick and span, ready for 
the visitors. 

Everyone likes to have a part 
in “making the party a success.” 
Give many hands the chance, and 
you'll find it easy to handle your 
convention, if it brings in fifty 
men, or 5,000. 





Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Appointments 


M. R. Sutherland and Harry C. Hahn 
have been appointed assistant sales 
managers of the Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of Premier vacuum cleaners. V. 
M. Cannon has been made assistant to 
the sales manager. All of these men 
have been with the Premier organiza 
tion for several years. 





Acquires “The Western 
Wood-Worker” 


The Western Wood-Worker, which 
was recently started at Portland, Oreg., 


has been taken over by the Freeman 
Palmer Publications, eattle. 7 
Murrow, who, founded The Western 


W ood-W orker, will continue with tha 
publication in an editorial capacity. 


C. H. Miller with Wolcott & 
Holcomb Agency 


Claude H. Miller has been made a: 
account executive of Wolcott & Ho 
comb, Inc., Boston advertising agency 
He was formerly with George Batte: 
Company, Inc., and at one time wa 
with Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York 
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_The Unique Feature of | 
The Bulletin / 


ull. The Evening Bulletin differs from other 
large newspapers in its remarkable re- 
t flection of the spirit of its home City. 
ys The Bulletin is more than zm Phila- 
he} delphia . .. more than even of Phila- 


wi 


= delphia ...itts Philadelphia] Other 
med successful newspapers might be 
-* transferred to other cities with- 
on. out impairing their useful- 
ness . . . without losing 

their popular touch . .. 
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ant 
But, the Evening Bulletin 
is native to Philadelphian 
soil alone . . . and re- 
flects the integrity, 
humanity, and Inde- 
& pendence of the 
m Quaker City. 
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T cannot be denied 
that the value of any 
newspaper asanadver- 
tising medium isdeterminedby 
the confidence of its regular 
readers. This confidence gives 
to advertising messages a real 
worth that can be definitely 
gauged by results. 


€ 


Reader confidence in the 
New York Evening Journal 
is registered by the number 
of people who buy it. For 
twenty-nine consecutive 
years the New York Evening 
Journal has had the largest 
circulation of any evening 
newspaper in America. 


e 


The evening paper goes 
home, stays in the home and 
is thoroughly read in the 
home. Most buying impres- 
sions are formed in the home, 
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most purchasing decisions are 
made in the home, most dis- 
cussions about what to buy 
and where to buy and when 
to buy take place in the home. 
The family circle in the home 
is the ultimate goal of 90% 
of all advertising. 


es 


Every worth-while family 
reads an evening newspaper. 
Half of all those buying any 
New York standard evening 
newspaper, buy the New 
York Evening Journal.. 
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CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 


EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper 

in America and a QUALITY circulation at 

THREE CENTS a copy daily and FIVE 
CENTS a copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building General Motors Building 
Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. 
2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
New York City 
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Announcing 
A New Service 


Analyzing 
The Great Chicago Market 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner 
announces the formation of an 
AGENCY SERVICE BUREAU to 
furnish advertisers and advertising 
agencies with facts of every sort on 
the Chicago Market. An already 
extensive library of merchandising 
surveys is being increased to meet 
the demands of those who require 
specific and accurate knowledge of 
a highly competitive market. 























This service will be given without 
any obligation on the part of the 
advertiser or agency. It is but part 
of the service rendered by a news- 
paper that has a decided interest in 
better and more fruitful advertising. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625-6 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 































“No Advertising—No Loans” a 
Banker’s Ultimatum to the 


Rice Industry 


A Letter from the President of the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
of New Orleans and Its Consequences 


By W. B. Edwards 


‘6 O advertising—no loan”’— 

1 N that, in brief, is the message 
sent recently by a banker to a 
prominent industry. The banker is 
T. F. Davis, president of the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of 
New Orleans. The industry is the 
rice industry. And the result of 
the ultimatum—if it may be called 
that, although ac- 


that the way to cure under-con- 
sumption is through an effectively 
conceived campaign of advertising. 

This change of viewpoint in 
financial circles has led to a situa- 
tion which, although it may occur 
more frequently in the future, is 
still sufficiently rare to constitute 
a distinct novelty. The first un- 
usual element in 





tually it was a 


this situation is 





message couched in 
the friendliest 
spirit—is that 300 
growers and mil- 
lers have tenta- 
tively organized 
the National Rice 
\ssociation and 
practically agreed 
upon other mat- 
ters which should 
shortly lead to 
a co-operative cam- 


A five-year campaign in- 
volving a total.of $3,000,- 
000, was to be voted on by 
the National Rice Associa- 
tion at a meeting held 
yesterday, March 28. News 
of this meeting which, 
according to the accompany- 
ing article, was to be called 
only when all the rice millers 
in three States agreed to 
support the campaign, will 
very likely appear in next 
week’s issue of PRINTERS’ 


that for some time 
the bankers have 
been giving  in- 
fluential factors in 
the rice industry 
unmistakable signs 
that they would 
like to see a meet- 
ing called for the 
purpose of work- 
ing out a plan 
whereby the con- 
sumption of rice 
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paign of national | fy 
advertising that 





in the United States 
might be increased. 








will involve an 
appropriation of several million 
dollars. 

For several years, the rice in- 
dustry has been in a slump. Each 
year it seemed as though conditions 
could not possibly be worse, and 
then, when the next twelve months 
rolled by, it was found that the 
industry had touched new low 
levels. No doubt the seat of the 
trouble would be pointed out by 
some as over-production. That is 

usual explanation, especially 
where farm products are concerned. 

However, bankers are apparently 
becoming wearied with this perpet- 
ual excuse. More and more they 
are realizing that, very frequently, 
over-production is actually under- 
consumption. And as a result of 
their increasingly close touch with 
advertising, these bankers are also 
rapidly coming around to the idea 


These hints were 
finally acted upon by the Jennings, 
La., Chamber of Commerce, 
which took upon itself the task 
of arranging the meeting. 

The date set was January 19. 
Three hundred rice growers and 
millers of Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas at the meeting were asked to 
give consideration to a letter sent 
to the Chamber of Commerce by 
Mr. Davis. This letter is a com- 
munication which may well be read 
by every advertising man. Here 
it is in full: 


FeperaAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT 


BANK oF New ORLEANS 
January 18, 1928. 
Mr. E. S. Shoaf, Manager, 
Jennings Chamber of Commerce, 
Dear Mr. SHOAF: 
I regret very greatly to have to 
advise you that important matters 
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make it impossible for me to at- 
tend the rice meeting tomorrow in 
your good city. 

I am all the more sorry for this 
because I fully realize the impor- 
tance of the meeting, and how 
much it means to the rice farmers 
and rice mills of Louisiana. It 
may be the beginning of an era of 
prosperity for both. 

However, I am taking the lib- 
erty of bringing to your attention 
a few points which I trust will be 
discussed at the meeting. 

As I have repeatedly stated, ver- 
bally and also through the papers, 
the main thing, in my opinion, that 
is troubling the rice industry is 
the lack of consumption; and I 
believe that this lack of consump- 
tion is due mainly to the lack of 
advertising, and therefore that the 
most important thing that the mills 
and the farmers can now consider 
is an advertising campaign on a 
large scale. 

Now’ if this campaign is inaugu- 
rated, it must of course be on a 
generous basis. The cost is go- 
ing to be very large, and there- 
for the matter must be dealt with 
in a very large way. I do not 
know enough of the advertising 
game to estimate the cost, but I 
would say, on a venture, that it 
is going to run into hundreds of 
thousands. And the discussion of 
a plan whereby this large sum can 
be raised is bound to take thought 
and skill and judgment. 

Moreover, this campaign should 
not be planned for just one year or 
two years, but it must stretch over 
such number of years as may be 
necessary to accomplish the de- 
sired purpose. This is a big thing, 
and big things cannot be accom- 
plished quickly. 

In the matter of raising the 
necessary funds, the first question 
that arises is the avenue through 
which they shall be raised ; and after 
thinking over the matter a good 
deal, I can reach no other con- 
clusion than that the only proper 
avenue for this purpose is the rice 
mills. I have been informed that 
there are only twelve to fifteen 
rice millers in this section, whereas 
there are some 5,000 or 6,000 rice 
farmers. 

Now, from the very nature of 
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the case, it would be impossible 
to get all these rice farmers to- 
gether; and even if such a meet- 
ing could be gotten up, I doubt 
very much if the desired result 
could be attained, since such a 
meeting, through its very size and 
the slowness of its deliberations 
would, in all probability, not reach 
the desired end. 

On the other hand, the millers 
being so few in number, and more- 
over being men of considerable 
means and large experience in bus- 
iness, would be, by all odds, the 
parties to handle this matter; and 
I sincerely trust that the meeting 
will come to that conclusion. In 
fact, if you will pardon my say- 
ing so, I do not see how any other 
conclusion can be reached. 

As a matter of course the main 
cost of this campaign, no matter 
who manages it, is going to come 
out of the rice farmer’s pocket, 
although it does occur to me that 
the mills might be willing to de- 
vote a little of their profits thereto. 
As to what means the _ millers 
might decide on for the collection 
of the funds, I think I have no 
right to make suggestion. If they 
undertake the task, as I hope they 
will, then the ways and means must 
necessarily be left to their good 
judgment. 

From the very nature of the 
case, there should exist at all times 
full sympathy and co-operation be- 
tween the rice farmers and _ the 
mills. I have, from time to time, 
heard rumors that this was not 
always the case, but I hope those 
rumors were not true. The farm- 
ers and the mills mutually supple- 
ment one another. The farmers 
cannot market their rice without 
the work of the mills, and, on the 
other hand, the mills certainly can- 
not do business unless the farmers 
raise the rice; and it seems to me 
that the mills would do very well 
to bear this in mind, and to con 
stantly reflect that if the rice busi- 
ness continues to go down, and fin- 
ally reaches a point where the 
farmer cannet raise the rice, then 
their mill investment would be- 


come absolutely worthless. 

In closing I beg to say as fol- 
lows with regard to the attitude 
of the Federal Intermediate Bank 
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The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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(with six issues a week) 
ranked nineteenth in 
volume of 1927 total adver- 
tising among all the news- 
papers in the United States 
‘_.and FIRST 
among all six-day news- 
papers in cities of less than 


700,000 population. 


— The NEWS carried more National 
advertising, more Local Display Adver- 
tising and more individual Classified 
Advertisements than all other 
Indianapolis newspapers combined ! 


il] ‘The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 





_ DAN A. CARROLL _. J. E LUTZ 
New York: “119 East 42nd St. Chicago: Ty. Tower Bldg. 


NEWS 1927 circulation was largest in NEWS 58-year history 
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of New Orleans in this matter: 

We are here for no other reason 
than to help the farmer, and we 
are always going to extend to you 
good rice people all the assistance 
in our power; but this bank is 
presumed to be a business institu- 
tion, and not to lend money un- 
less it has a reasonable chance of 
getting it back. Therefore, unless 
something is done to increase the 
consumption of rice, and thereby 
enable the farmer to get a living 
price, then we will be compelled, 
as a simple business duty, to cur- 
tail our advances and to proceed 
otherwise with caution in our rice 
loans, and this would mean, in 
many cases, no loans at all, be- 
cause it appears that the amount 
that we are lending now per acre 
is about the lowest figure at which 
the crop can be made. 

You and your associates will of 
course realize what it would mean 
to the rice business of this section 
for the help of the Intermediate 
Bank to be subtracted therefrom; 
and it is the earnest hope of my 
associates and myself that the de- 
liberations at your meeting will 
attain splendid result, so that we 
can continue, as heretofore, to ex- 
tend the much needed help. 

Much as we sympathize with the 
rice farmers, and much as we de- 
sire to be of assistance to them, 
we could not of course lend them 
money unsafely. 

So we desire to wish your meet- 
ing a hearty good-speed and all 
success. 

Surely the splendid people in 
South Louisiana are not going to 
stand still and let their rice indus- 
try go down to failure. 

T. F. Davis, 
President. 


With that letter as its guiding 
note, the meeting proceeded to work 
out plans which might aid the rice 
industry to increase consumption. 
The National Rice Association was 
tentatively organized. Twenty-one 
millers, representing thirty rice 
mills in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas signed a contract to pay the 
association 5 cents for each bar- 
rel of rough rice milled by the 
millers for a period of five years, 
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beginning March 1, 1928, provided 
that all rice millers located in 
these three States would also sign 
the contract. This tax would pro- 
vide $600,000 annually, which would 
be little more than 1 per cent of 
the value of the industry’s product. 
The Jennings Chamber of Com- 
merce was delegated by the millers 
present at the meeting to secure 
the signatures of those who had 
not signed the contract. This work 
is now going on and when it is 
completed the president of the Jen- 
nings Chamber of Commerce will 
call a meeting of rice millers of 
the three States at which time of- 
ficers for the National Rice Asso- 
ciation will be elected and a perma- 
nent organization perfected. 

From present indications, the 
suggestions made in Mr. Davis’ 
letter are going to be carried out 
It appears certain that the rice in- 
dustry is going to advertise for 
the purpose of increasing consump- 
tion, that it will advertise on the 
generous basis suggested by Mr. 
Davis, and that the advertising will 
be scheduled for a period of years. 
The banker is no mean advertising 
account solicitor ! 


Buchen Company Establishes 
European Organization 


The Buchen Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has established an as- 
sociated European company, The Buchen 
Company, S. A., located at Brussels, 
Belgium. H. I. Orwig, formerly man- 
ager of the Lansing, Mich., ice, is 
resident manager. Branch office fa- 
cilities will be maintained at Zurich, 
Helsingfors, Oslo, Berlin, Copenhagen, 
Bristol, England; Stockholm, Madrid, 
Amsterdam, and Turin, Italy. 


Underwear Account for 


Philadelphia Agency 

The nee Brothers Company, Wil 
mington, Del., manufacturer of men’s 
underwear, has appointed the Al Paul 
Lefton Advertising Agency, Philade! 
hia, to direct its advertising account 
ewspaper, magazine and outdoor ad 
vertising will be used. 


Hartford “Times” Appoints 
J. F. Rolfe 


John F. Rolfe, for twenty-six. years 
editor and manager of the Corning, 
N. Y., Leader, has been elected trea- 
surer and general manager of the Hart- 
ford, Conn., Times. 
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DVERTISERS have been merchandising 
their Vogue campaigns this way for years. 
While many may be using other magazines as 
well, Vogue is always stressed. For experience 
has proved that the kind of advertising which 
makes the dealer buy, is the kind which the 
dealer knows will sell the product for him. 
Sure consumer selling power sells the trade. 
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Advertising Executives 


are cordially invited to 
use the services of the 


Delineator 


Educational Department 


* # +# 


He is a highly specialized 
service, its purpose to find 
exactly the right school or camp 
for a boy or a girl. We feel sure 
that if this be one of your prob- 
lems, we can help you solve it 
with an exact degree of satisfac- 
tion to yourself and to your boy 
or girl. 
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HE representatives of Delin- 
eator have personally visited, 
in their long experience, the lead- 
ing schools and camps through- 
out the country. Not only once 
but many times. And we mean 
“throughout the country”—from 
Maine to California, from Florida 
to Oregon. 


* + *# 


If we can be of help to you in 
this way, write personally to 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS 


Director 


Delineator Educational Department 


223 Spring Street... Butterick Building ... New York City 


The Delineator Educational Department makes its first 


formal appearance in the April Delineator with 278 schools 


and camps represented. Starting with this large number at 
the very inception of a department of school advertising is, 
we believe,one of Delineator’s most outstanding achievements 
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Display advertising 
lineage figures, 
local and national, 
for March, 1928 
exceed any March 
in the history 

of the 

Detroit Times. 


“The Trend is to The Times” 

































Smith Brothers Cash In on Old 


Gold’s Cough 


Car-Card Campaign of Cough Drop Manufacturer Takes Advertising 
Advantage of Cigarette Maker’s Slogan 


7 is generally conceded to be a 
stroke of advertising good for- 
tune on the part of a manufacturer 
when the name of his product or 
his slogan is picked up by the pub- 
lic and put into current circulation, 
when the use or reference is not 
derisive, contemptuous or condem- 
natory. It need not be compli- 
mentary. Indeed, that would almost 
be impossible. But it should at 


“No metal can touch you” and 
“Save the surface and you save all.” 
One which has gained a very wide 
circulation recently, especially 
among the professional funny men, 
is “Not a cough in a carload.” 
“Not a cough in a carload” was 
devised by the P. Lorillard Com- 
pany as a slogan for Old Gold 
cigarettes. Its popularity with the 
public was established by the car- 








THIS IS HOW SMITH BROTHERS ARE TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE POPULARITY OF THE 


OLD GOLD 


least be good humored even when 
it is gently ironical. 

Moreover, phrases and slogans 
when they are euphonious, clever 
or alliterative are frequently ap- 
propriated by the stage comedian, 
the cartoonist, the columnist and 
humorous writer. In a degree, this 
is distinction. Besides, it has been 
good in a sales way for many 
products. The popularity of 
“halitosis” is an outstanding ex- 
ample. Other expressions which 
have had a wide circulation to the 
benefit of the products for which 
they were invented are “A skin 
you love to touch,” “Ask the man 
who owns one,” “Keep that school 
girl complexion,” “Eventually, 


why not now?” “There’s a reason,” 





“NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD” SLOGAN 


toon advertisements of Briggs. In 
addition to getting into general 
circulation, this slogan has brought 
on a mild controversy in advertis- 
ing and tobacco circles around the 
question of whether any reference, 
direct or implied, to throat irrita- 
tion isn’t a bad thing for the ad- 
vertiser that uses it as well as for 
all others in the industry. Whether 
there is anything in such a contro- 
versy worth arguing about is much 
to be doubted unless it is the value 
of carrying the controversy into 
the advertisements of rival manu- 
facturers. One thing is fairly 
clear, and that is that a controversy 
has its advertising uses if held 
within bounds. Many manufac- 
turers whose goods have never been 
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even remotely thought of in con- 
nection with a controversy would 
give almost anything within reason 
to bring one on. 

One advertiser whose interest in 
throat irritation is confined to its 
cure and not its avoidance, namely, 
Smith Brothers, makers of cough 
drops, has found a clever way to 
appropriate to its own advertising 
advantage the Old Gold slogan. 
Smith Brothers are extensive users 
of car-card advertising. Their card 
for April shows an illustration in 
cartoon style of the interior of a 
subway car with a number of pas- 
sengers all represented in the act 
of coughing. The caption of the 
advertisement, set in very bold 
type, is, “For every cough in this 
carload”—diréctly ‘under which is 


the «signature, “Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops.” , 
* It Wis interesting to note that 


Smith © ‘Brothers, in. commenting 
upon’ their “use of this advertise- 
ment? which, by the way, con- 
tains no reference whatever to the 
Old Gold slogan, are of the opinion 
that’ Old Gold advertising, by 
calling attention to coughs, did have 
a certain amount of value to Smith 
Brothers. Their reference to “car- 
load,” therefore, is conceived by 
them to be a gesture of reciprocity 
which they believe will not be with- 
out advantage to Lorillard. 





E. D. Sullivan Advanced by 
Sweeney & James 


E. D. Sullivan, assistant production 
manager of the Sweeney & James Com- 
pany, Inc. Inc., Cleveland advertising agency, 

a roduction manager. 
He succeeds i 
signed. 


Montgomery, re- 





Sebring Pottery Account 
to Byerly 


The Sebring Pottery Company, Se- 
bring, Ohio, has placed its advertising 
account with Oliver M. Byerly, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 





Lima, Ohio, “Star” Appoints 
G. Logan Payne 


The Lima,, Ohio, Star has appointed 
the G. Logan Payne Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, as its national ad- 
vertising representative, effective April 1. 
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Form. Eastman Kodak 
Subsidiary 


The Recordak Corporation has beep 
organized by the 5 Kodak Cor. 
poration, Rochester, as_a sub. 
sidiary, to make the Pecordals machine, 
a photographic check protecting device. 

Ww. wejoy, vice-president of the 
Eastman Kodak Corporation, wi!! be 
president, and George L. McCarthy, in 
ventor of the machine and vice-presi- 
dent of the Empire Trust Company, 
will be vice-president and general man. 
ager. L. B. Jones, vice-president of 
the Eastman company, will be treasurer, 


J. D. Tew, President, B. F. 
Goodrich Company 


J. D. Tew has been elected president 
of the B. F. rich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, succeeding Harry Hough, who 
will remain a director and member of 
the executive committee. T. G. Graham 
succeeds Mr. Tew as first™ Vice-presi- 
dent. T. B. Tomkins, controller, and 
Vv. I. Montenyohl, treasurer, were 
elected members. of the board of di- 
rectors. 


Merchant Tailors Plan Joint 
National Campaign 


The Homer McKee Company 3: Indian 
apolis advertising agency, been ap- 
pointed to handle a co-operative national 
advertising campaign for the Merchant 
Tailors of America. Newspapers an 
magazines will be used for this adver 
tising which, it is expected, will be 
oe | on an expenditure of more tha: 
$1,000,000. 


D. L. Young with Clements 
Manufacturing Co. 


Dayton L. Young, for three years 
general sales manager of the Haag 
Brothers Company, Peoria, IIl., has been 
appointed sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Clements Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, vacuum cleaners, 
portable electric blowers and washing 
machines. 











Milton Dammann, President, 
American Safety Razor 


Milton Dammann has been elected 
president of the American Safety Razor 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., maker of 
Gem, Star and Ever-Ready razors. He 
was one of the organizers of the com- 
pany in 1919 and has served, ever since 
as its secretary and general ‘counsel. He 
succeeds the late Joseph Kaufman. 


W. B. Updegraff Advanced by 
Watson-Stillman 


William B. Updegraff. for the ast 
fifteen years with the Watson-Stillman 
Company, New York, manufacturer of 
hydraulic machinery, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales. 
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Show Your Colors! 4 


When color became a strong 
factor in motor car preferences 
and sales, color in motor car ad- 
vertising was a natural result. It 
has become the expected thing 
in all automobile advertising— 
save iN newspapers. 


Here color is still the unusual 
because it is rately available. 
Naturally it profits by its distinct 
contrast where it is available. 


The four-color pages of the 
American Home Journal,weekly 
magazine of the Chicago Eve- 
ning American, should be of a 
nounced interest to automobile 
advertisers. Through them they 
can reach the largest evening cir- 
culation in Chicago, and the 
second largest in the entire 
country. uiiowes it is a Cif- 
culation willing to pay from 
two to three cents more than 
is paid for any other Chicago 
paper on Saturday. 


American Home Journal 


WEEKLY. iné OF THE 
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National -~ 
Advertising 
Executives 


Chicago Office 
929 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
- 

W. M. NEwMAN 
Manager 
American Home Journal 
1007 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
» 

F. C. WHEELER 
Manager 


Automotive Advertising 
901 Hearst Building 


Boston Office 
$ Winthrop Square 
Boston 
» 
Cope & Moopy 
2 satives 
on Pathe Coast 
927 Hearst Building 
San Francisco 
. 

Frep H. DrausHt 
Manager 
Rochester Office 
136 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
_ 


KENNETH J. NIXON 
Manager 
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Grocers May Become 
More Efficient 
66 E curious discovery we 


made in our investigations 
into plans for helping to make re- 
tail grocery stores more efficient,” 
said Carl W. Dipman, editor of 
The Progressive Grocer, in a talk 
delivered before a group of manu- 
facturers of grocery products and 
advertising agency representatives 
at New York on March 21, “is 
that a full-length mirror not 
only pleases the women customers 
of a store but has a marked effect 
on the store’s employees. Such a 
mirror, placed usually in the cen- 
ter panel of . the refrigerator, 
makes store employees conscious 
of their personal appearance. It 
keeps reminding them, every time 
they catch sight of their reflec- 
tions, that neatness and cleanliness 
of apparel are as desirable in those 
who serve as in those who come 
to be served.” 

Other interesting features of 
grocery store operation mentioned 
by Mr. Dipman in his address 
were the desirability of smaller 
stores, rearrangement of merchan- 
dise for quicker service and larger 
and more profitable sales, smaller 
counters, open shelving, the elimi- 
nation of backgrounds in display 
windows thus permitting a full 
view of the store interior from the 
street, island display tables in the 
center of the store, and the walk- 
ing habits of women in stores. 
The average grocery store is too 
large, he said; sales can be in- 
creased by grouping the demand 
merchandise near the counters at 
the back of the store and thereby 
concentrating goods representing 
50 per cent of a store’s sales in 25 
per cent of a store’s space; two 
short counters are better than one 
long one; canned vegetables, 
sauerkraut, asparagus, spinach, 


pineapple, grapefruit, peaches and 
the like sell in larger quantities 
when they are displayed close to 
or on the fresh fruit and vege- 
table stand; and good displays of 
a manufacturer’s product are more 
effective as 


advertising matter 
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than displays of the manufacturer's 
advertising material. Women like 
to move about'a store in curves 
and angles, he said, and not along 
a straight path; therefore, displa) 
tables in the center of the store 
should permit women to walk bk 
tween and among them. Packages 
stacked in symmetrical piles do 
not sell rapidly because they look 
as though they never moved, while 
goods heaped up irregularly invite 
examination and sell more quickly. 

Mr. Dipman exhibited a mode! 
grocery store with miniature coun- 
ters, shelving, display tables and 
windows, all filled with smal! 
samples of package merchandise 
of advertised products and bulk 
goods. This exhibit has been 
shown in many parts of the coun 
try, before meetings of grocery 
wholesalers and retailers. Manu- 
facturers of grocery products 
were asked to co-operate in urg 
ing retailers to give more attention 
to store improvement as a step 
toward reducing the cost of doing 
business and increasing retail 
profits. 


Donald Wylie Returns to 
Gardner Agency 


Donald Wylie who was. on the copy 
staff of the Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, St. uis, a few years ago, has 
rejoined that agency in the same ca- 
pacity. He has been with N. W. Ayer 
& Son and the Calvin Stanford Adver 
tising Agency, Atlanta. 


R. C. Wilson, Jr., Joins 
“Liberty” 


Robert Cade Wilson, Jr., formerly a: 
account executive with The George | 
Dyer Company, New York, and, be 
fore that, New York State representa 
tive for the National Geographic Mag 
azine, is now with Liberty, New York, 
as Southern advertising representativ: 











Appoints Biow Agency 
F. Liebovitz & Sons, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of Town Topic and 
Happylad shirts, has placed its adver 
tising account with The Biow Com 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 





Tire Account for Milwaukee 
Agency 
The Racine Horseshoe Tire Con 
pany, Racine, Wis., has placed its a! 
vertising account with The Crame: 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee adverti 
ing agency. 
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COVERAGE! 


Fo that intensity of coverage 
without which no campaign 
can hope to succeed inGreater 
New York, THE WORLD stands 
preeminent among the standard- 
size morning papers of the city. 


—Concentration of cir- 
culation means that 
it lies where it does 
most good—right 
around the corner 
from your distribu- 
tion. 





NEW YORK 
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The Sunpapers 


in February, 1928 










Carried Over 


65% 


of All Food Advertising 
Printed in Baltimore Papers 


69% 


of All Department Store 
Advertising M 


Printed in Baltimore Papers 
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The Sunpapers 


in February, 1928 
Carried Over 


67% 


of Total Advertising 
Printed in all Baltimore Papers 








\verage Net Paid Circulation for the Month 
of February, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 268,579 
Sunday - - - 200,136 


Gain of 13,786 Daily and 1,651 Sunday 
Over February, 1927 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE a SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 EB. 42nd 8t. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 
Cc. GEORGE KROGNESS A. D. GRANT 
First National Bank Bldg. Constitution Bldc 
San Francisco Atlanta, Ga. 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 





ORE news 
stories ap- 
pear first in the 
columns of The 
Detroit Free Press 
than in both other 
Detroit newspa- 
pers combined. 


q 


Proof ? 


| 


In a recent seven 
day check up of the 
final editions of all 
three Detroit pa- 
pers, it was found 
The Free Press 
published six hun- 
dred eighty six 
stories first before 
they appeared in 


The De 


VERREE & 
National 
New York Chicago 
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other papers; that 
the second paper 
published three 
hundred two first 
stories, and the 
third paper, two 
hundred sixty one. 


q 


Tying advertising 
to superiority in 
news presentation 
is the cheapest 
known method of 
making agate line 
salesmanship pro- 
ductive here in De- 
troit or anywhere 


else. 






CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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The Present Status of the Teaching 
of Advertising 


Who Are the Teachers; Who the Pupils; and What Are They Taught? 
By H. K. Nixon 


School of Business, 


RECENT bulletin of the 

National Association of Teach- 
ers Of Marketing and Advertising 
lists more than 300 members rep- 
resenting more than 100 institu- 
tions of learning. Not all of these 
teachers are employed in giving in- 
struction in advertising, but we 
may hazard the conservative guess 
that 100 instructors in forty or 
fifty colleges and universities are 
now devoting most of their time 
to an attempt at making better 
advertising men and women. 

This does not include a large 
number of individuals giving in- 
struction through correspondence 
courses, advertising club courses, 
Y.M.C.A. and K.ofC. courses 
and in high schools and business 
colleges. If we included all of 
these, the number of advertising 
teachers must run between 500 and 
1,000. 

This probably means that there 
are in the United States today 
somewhere between 10,000 and 
20,000 students enrolled in 
courses in advertising and engaged 
in absorbing knowledge which they 
fondly hope will enable them to 
break into this lucrative profession 
or to climb higher up the ladder, 
if they are already employed. 

\ statistically minded individual 
could make a pretty chart showing 
the rise and development of this 
industry of converting advertising 
novices into apprentices, journey- 
men and experts. His curve would 
have its point of origin twenty-five 
years ago and would show a steady 
rise for each succeeding five-year 

rd 


_ To be sure, instruction in adver- 
tising was available at the begin- 
ning of this century but there ex- 
isted no widespread and highly 
organized machinery for the pur- 
veying of such instruction. A 
number of correspondence courses 





Columbia University 


were then active. In 1903 George 
Powell was using half-pages 
in The Saturday Evening Post to 
tell prospective students that com- 
petent writers of advertisements 
could make as much as $100 
a month in this “new  voca- 
tion.” He refers to “the lack of 
a sufficient number of good ad 
writers” which was compelling 
many business men to study the 
subject for themselves. In the 
same publication Page & Davis 
offered a course under the head- 
line “Learn to Write Advertise- 
ments,” which instruction enabled 
one to “qualify himself to fill posi- 
tions paying twenty-five to one 
hundred dollars per week.” 

At the beginning of the century, 
however, no college or university 
had yet ventured to expose itself 
to public comment by giving in- 
struction in this severely practical 
field of “ad writing.” According 
to one authority there was only one 
institution of advanced learning 
listing a course on advertising. 
J. B. Powell writing in Printers’ 
InK in 1913 mentions six Ameri- 
can umiversities offering such 
courses and in a’ later article in 
1915 says that there were then 
twenty-six universities in the field 
with more than 1,000 _ stu- 
dents. Bruce Bliven in 1917 found 
that there were thirty-seven insti- 
tutions with fifty instructors and 
more than 1,500 students. Since 
that date the development of col- 
legiate courses in advertising has 
been rapid, and the teaching of 
advertising is becoming a profes- 
sion in itself. 


WHO TEACHES ADVERTISING? 


Who teaches advertising today? 
There is no specific answer to this 
question, for the sources from 
which teachers are recruited are 
almost as numerous as the avenues 
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by which men enter advertising. 
The majority, however, are men 
who have been successful or who 
are at least well known as adver- 
tising men and who have been 
asked to give “some lectures on 
advertising.” Most of the adver- 
tising club courses, the Y. M. C. A. 
courses, and many of the college 
and university extension courses 
are conducted on this plan. The 
theory is that a man who is ac- 
tively engaged in advertising work 
is best fitted to train others to do 
the same kind of work. 

Where the nature of the school 
or organization is such that a full- 
time instructor is employed, as 
is the case in most colleges, uni- 
versities, and schools of business 
administration, instruction is fre- 
quently given by members of the 
departments of economics, market- 
ing, art, psychology, English and 
journalism. These men _ usually 
have an academic rather than 
a strictly technical background, 
though it is not unusual to find 
them forming part-time contacts 
with agencies or advertisers for 
the sake of practical experience. 


THE IDEAL INSTITUTION 


There is considerable debate as 
to which type of instructor is the 
more satisfactory. Each type has 
certain advantages and each has 
compensating disadvantages. The 
ideal instructor, of course, is one 
possessing a broad and fruitful 
background of actual experience 
plus the capacity for passing on 
that experience to others in a peda- 
gogically effective manner. Ex- 
perience alone is not necessarily 
sufficient. As Ralph Starr Butler 
once remarked, “the narrowly prac- 
tical business teacher is no better 
than the too academic business 
teacher.” 

The research division of the In- 
ternational Advertising Associa- 
tion proposes as one of its objec- 
tives the establishing of minimum 
standards for teachers of adver- 
tising. This is a helpful project 
and successfully carried out it will 
do much to place advertising in- 
struction on a higher level. 

What do these teachers of ad- 
vertising include in their courses? 
Practically every aspect of adver- 
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tising is being covered. Of course 
not every institution is able to of- 
fer work on every phase of ad- 
vertising, but the student who is 
seriously bent on securing instruc- 
tion can find today some course 
that deals with his problem, no 
matter how technical. In general 
the tendency seems to be away 
from the omnibus or principles 
course and toward highly special- 
ized technical courses, each one 
dealing with some specific aspect 
of advertising, such as copy writ 
ing, layouts, art work, agency pro- 
cedure, mediums, retail advertising, 
psychology of advertising, adver- 
tising research and so on. 

For the most part the present 
menu of courses has been made up 
in a haphazard manner, without 
much consideration of what con- 
stitutes a good basic diet for the 
advertising student. Practically all 
courses must pay their way, with 
the result that the first question 
is always as to the demand, rather 
than as to the need for such in- 
struction. Educational institutions 
are likely to be opportunists just 
as surely as any other business 
organization. They supply what 
their public wants and hope for 
the best. 

As a matter of fact, little more 
than this can be done while adver- 
tising continues in the pre-pro- 
fessional period. No one knows 
what the would-be advertising 
man should be taught. Some prac- 
tical men say he should not be 
taught anything in the formal sense, 
but should get his education on 
the job, at his employer’s expense. 
Others demand that he be techni- 
cally trained, so that from the be- 
ginning of his employment he can 
be a producer. Others claim that 
technical training is best given on 
the job, and that the schools should 
strive to provide the student with 
a broad general background of 
economic and psychological prin- 
ciples. Still others declare that ail 
the schools should try to do is to 
train the student to think, leaving 
him to secure any so-called prac- 
tical information about advertising 
as best he can. 

In the face of this conflict of 
opinions among the leaders in ad- 
vertising, about all the conscien- 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


Fo.peErs 


Putting “‘pep”’ into an adver- 
tising folder means mixing 
brains with printers’ ink. 


An odd shape or unusual fold, 
an uncommon color combi- 
nation—any or all of these 
help to move the goods off the 
Shelves. Especially if the 
folder carries the dealer’s 
name and address. 


Make a note now. “See 
Francis on the next folder.’’ 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














tious school of today can do is to 
offer a broad selection of courses 
that seem to be in demand, and to 
continue an open-minded investiga- 
tion of the results of such instruc- 
tion, trying to discover what really 
helps the student in his later work. 
Who are these eager students 
who flock to our classrooms? 
They may be divided into three 
groups, each group characterized 
by a distinct purpose or desire. The 
first division, and most important 
as far as numbers are concerned, 
is made up of individuals not now 
employed in advertising, and with 
no practical experience in the line. 
They have heard that advertising 
experts command large salaries 
and they visualize the making of 
advertisements as a romantic 
matter of dashing off a few spark- 
ling bits of copy and going out to 
play golf with a client. They rea- 
son that if they take a course in 
advertising they will be better 
equipped to “break into” this de- 
lightful profession. As a_ class 
they have an uncanny facility in 
applying to some hard-boiled ad- 
vertising executive for a position, 
and his blunt declaration that he 
does not have any use for the kind 
of advertising learned in schools 
hits them like a dash of ice-cold 
water. If they do succeed in get- 
ting a position they are likely to 
be inordinately proud of their 
book learning and take every op- 
portunity to display it, with the 
inevitable result that they stir up 
the resentment of their associates 
who got their training by actual 
practice on the job. As a group 
these students are chiefly responsi- 
ble for the antipathy which many 
advertising executives have against 
formal advertising schooling. 


SOME STUDENTS KNOW WHAT THEY 
WANT 


We must hasten to add that not 
all beginning students exhibit the 
characteristics just mentioned. 
There are plenty of ambitious, se- 
rious minded youngsters who after 
considerable investigation and de- 
liberation have decided that they 
want to specialize in advertising. 
They have a pretty clear idea of 
what they are getting into and 
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they know that schooling alone can 
never make an advertising man, 
any more than mere reading of 
books or listening to lectures makes 
the doctor or the lawyer. They 
reason that the school will atford 
them a point of departure, cive 
them the elements of advertising 
technique, familiarize them with 
the vocabulary of the advertising 
world, and in general help them 
through the novice stage. Not ex. 
pecting too much, they are not so 
likely to be disappointed and usu- 
ally get a good return on their in 
vestment of time and money. 

Advertising novices probably 
constitute 50 to 60 per cent oi the 
students enrolled in courses. A 
second group, which includes from 
25 to 35 per cent is made up of 
individuals already in advertising 
who are pursuing some course, usu- 
ally a technical one, in order to 
acquire specific, practical informa- 
tion which will help them in their 
job. They want to be taught to 
make layouts, order engravings, 
correct proof, write copy, conduct 
research, and the like. Occasion- 
ally they swing to the other ex- 
treme and demand general back- 
ground courses in economics, 
sociology, psychology, English, 
literature or journalism. 

These students who are already 
employed in advertising may be 
further subdivided into two classes. 
In one group we have the appren- 
tices, mostly young men and 
women with two or three -years’ 
experience. They constitute the 
bulk of this division. In addition 
there is usually a sprinkling of 
junior executives and, more 
rarely, a few seasoned advertising 
men, bent on overcoming the defi- 
ciencies of early training or on 
keeping up with the latest develop- 
ments in subjects related to adver- 
tising but not directly involved in 
the daily round of advertising 
practice. As examples of _ this 
group the writer has in mind two 
account executives who are taking 
university courses in general psy- 
chology, marketing and economics. 

Still a third group of advertis- 
ing students is made up of out- 
siders who have no intention of 
following advertising as a career 
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EN don’t buy life insurance impulsively—nor 

does the modern salesman sell a policy likely 

to lapse. Usually such a purchase is backed by well- 
based confidence in continued income. 


Hence the evidence of substance among Florida resi- 
dents, who, in 1927, paid for Ordinary Life policies 
totaling $82,782,000, placing this state 25th among all 
those of the Union. 


It is the new, the energetic and the confident Florida 
again getting under way; rich in natural resources, 
developing new agricultural acreage, now banking 
unprecedented revenue on orange and grapefruit 
crops, gaining momentum in industrial activity. 


Florida Buying Power Is Yours 
When You Approach It Through 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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A periodical’s value to advertisers 
may be judged to a large extent by 
the price at which it sells. 


Subscribers who pay for their sub 
scription to the weekly paper in farm 
produce are not good prospects for 
quality merchandise. 
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sought with Potatoes 


Of Cosmopolitan’s 1,600,000 pur- 
chasers nearly a million step up to 
the news stand, month after month, 
and pay 35c a copy. 


1,600,000 families demand the best 
in reading material and are willing 
and able to pay for it ... five times 
he number who buy other periodi- 


als at 35c or more. 


This tremendous class audience, con- 
entrated in the trading centers, 
makes Cosmopolitan the greatest 


Osmopolitan 


a9 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Fifty-seven Minnesota counties out of a total 
of 87 have an annual income of $500,000 a year 
from dairy products alone. Many of them run 
from two to four million dollars. | 

Minnesota farmers receive nearly two | 
hundred million dollars a year from | 
dairy products, and this is only a third of their | 
total income from all sources. 

The Northwest is dominantly agricultural 
and agriculturally dominant. 


Farmers in the Northwest outnumber and 





outspend the cities. That’s why the base medi- 
um here is 


WZ 


THE ER 
Webb Publishing Co. ‘Saint Paul, Minnesets 
The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper’ 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., | 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, 


307 No. ——~ 5 Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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or of using its technical knowl- 
edge in any practical way, but who 
desire a general knowledge of the 
subject by way of cultural back- 
ground or as part of a broad 
business training. Most of our stu- 
dents in the larger schools of busi- 
ness belong to this group, which 
probably constitutes 10 to 15 per 
cent of the total enrolment in ad- 
vertising classes. 

It is the belief of the writer that 
those in charge of advertising in- 
struction should attempt to cater 
to the second and third of the 
groups just described, rather than 
to the first. With the present 
crowded condition of the profes- 
sion it is not the business of the 
schools to induce great numbers 
of young men and women to study 
advertising with the idea of mak- 
ing it their vocation. Rather the 
schools should bend their energies 
toward finding more efficient meth- 
ods of teaching those already em- 
ployed. Some advertising execu- 
tives will dispute this, feeling that 
such training is best given by actual 
experience. Experience, however, 
is likely to be costly, and in any 
case a certain amount of high- 
price time is consumed in giving 
individual instruction which might 
be presented more economically by 
the mass methods of the classroom. 

Practical experience, moreover, 
can never supply the broad back- 


ground of general information 
which advertising is more and more 
demanding. One executive, for 


example, declares that every stu- 
dent of advertising should be re- 
quired to take a course in cost 
accounting. .Another in laying out 
a student’s program stressed the 
importance of work in retail mer- 
chandising and storekeeping. We 
have already spoken of the grow- 
ing demand among advertisers for 
courses in general psychology, 
economics, literature and kindred 
subjects. Any systematic instruc- 
tion along these lines must come 
from the schools. The writer ven- 
tures the prediction that the next 
decade will witness an increased 
interest in such courses on the part 
of men and women already in ad- 
vertising. 

Lastly, there are the outsiders 
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who are studying advertising 
merely as a side line. It is prob- 
able that this group will increase 
in relative size and that it should 
be encouraged by the establishment 
of special courses adapted to its 
needs. More and more business 
executives are recruited from the 
ranks of those who have prepared 
themselves for advancement by se- 
curing the best available training. 
It is vital to advertising that these 
executives have a sound concept of 
the functions of advertising and 
its true place in business. They 
must be taught to think intelligently 
and sympathetically about the 
advertising man’s problems. If 
courses in advertising can reach 
this group a very important service 
to the profession will be rendered 
and advertising can be made a 
more effective business tool. 





Canada Dry Net Sales and 
Profit Increase 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New 
York, and subsidiaries, for the year 
ended December 31, 1927, report net 
sales of $9,603,972, against $8,400,388 
for 1926. Net profit, after Federal 
taxes and charges, amounted to $2,334,- 
181, against $1,736,298 for 1926. 

The good-will item of this company 
has been written down to one dollar 
from $489,238. 





New Account for Hazard 


Agency 


The National Silk Dyeing Company, 
Paterson, N. J., finisher, dyer and 
printer of textiles, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Hazard Ad- 
vertising Corporation, New York. Busi- 
ness papers, class magazines and direct 
mail will be used. 





Starts Campaign in Florida 


_ Newspapers and farm papers are be- 
ing used in an advertising campaii 
which is being conducted by McDonald 
& Burgman, Jacksonville. Fla., distribu- 
tors in that State for Caterpillar trac- 
tors. This campaign is being directed 
by Harry E. Burns & Company, Inc., 
Jacksonville advertising agency. 





Now “Furniture South” 


The Southern Furniture Market 
News, High Point, N. C., which 
changed its name several months ago to 
the Southern Furniture Record, will 
hereafter be known as Furniture South. 
Harry E. Saxton has been appointed 
Chicago representative. 





“Please Pass This Business Paper 
On Promptly” 


This System of Code Routing Gives the Entire Staff an Opportunity to 
Read Every Publication 


wis | RARELY get a chance to 
read our trade paper, for 
someone insists on burying it in 
his desk until he gets time to read 
it,” complained a department head 
of a Western firm. 

This condition is not unusual. 
In fact it is almost universal and 
presents a real problem, for the 
information and inspiration of 
business and trade publications are 
real assets to everyone in the or- 
ganization—from the president to 
the truck driver. 

Some companies encourage indi- 
vidual subscriptions among em- 
ployees, and sometimes pay for 
the subscriptions. This is one way 
of solving the problem, and a good 
one. 

However, a Western manufac- 
turer has a system of routing busi- 


ness publications among members 
of the staff which insures uninter- 


rupted circulation. The plan is 
such that it can be adapted by any- 
one faced with the problem of 
keeping publications moving about 
the plant. 

The plan involves code numbers 
for various departments, single 
digits designating department heads, 
and additional digits representing 
subordinates in each department. 
For instance, the president’s code 
number is 1, and his secretary is 
designated as 11; the sales man- 
ager’s number is 2, and his secre- 
tary’s number is 21; the code num- 
ber of the assistant sales manager 
is 22 and his immediate subordi- 
nate is known as 221. 

The system is illustrated by the 
complete code of two departments : 
EXECUTIVE 

1. President. 

11. Secretary to president. 

12. Treasurer. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 
2. General sales manager. 
21. Secretary to sales manager. 


22. Assistant sales manager. 
221. Contracts and contract records. 
222. Special representative. 


23. Manager store department. 
231. Managing store service opera- 
tions. 
232. Store department engineers 


24. Manager industrial sales. 
241. Industrial sales promotion. 
242. Industrial department engineer, 


25. Advertising manager. 
26. Manager local district sales. 
261. District salesman. 
262. District salesman. 
263. District salesman. 
265. District superintendent. 

The mail clerk has a list of 
magazines arriving, with the code 
numbers for the regular routing of 
each through the plant. In this 
connection the clerk uses a rout- 
ing sheet, with this message at the 
top: “Please pass this magazine 
on promptly as other members of 
the organization wish to read it 
while it is still news. Mark the 
date in the square under your 
number. It was started from the 
president’s office 3/1.” This sheet 
is attached to the magazine as 
it leaves the mail clerk. 

The sheet is ruled into squares, 
and in the left-hand column are 
typed the words, “Route to,” and 
in the line below, “Date passed.” 
In the first line of squares the 
mail clerk inserts the route num- 
bers as previously agreed upon for 
each type of publication. For a 
special purpose every other square 
is left blank. 

For instance, if a magazine is 
routed from the president to the 
advertising manager, a 25 would 
be placed in the third square on 
the first line; then to the sales 
manager’s assistant 22 in the fifth 
square, etc. If the advertising 
manager. is busy and can’t read 
the magazine immediately, he 
moves his code number forward 
on the routing sheet in one of the 
blank squares and it will be re- 
turned to him at that point. This 
can be repeated several times, if 
necessary. 

Likewise, if an executive sces 
an article that he particularly 
wishes a subordinate to read, he 
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ae 
BIRMINGHAM % 
Has Its Follies, Too— 


y Each year The Birmingham News and Age- 
¥ Herald secures the co-operation of one of the 
y/ vaudeville houses in staging an amateur show. 
“Local talent” is given that long-sought-for op- 
portunity to “‘go on the stage.”” Tryouts are held 
—this year over 200 local boys and girls applied 
to the casting director. Several successful stage 
careers have been launched in this way. During 
the week’s engagement the performers are paid 
and they enjoy all the sensations of being be- 
hind the footlights. This is a typical illus- 
tration of the manner in which The News 
and Age-Herald do things in order to 
make a closer contact with their 
readers. Another reason why 
these papers stand dom- 
inant in their field. 
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The South's Greatest Newspaper 
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KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
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inserts the subordinate’s code num- 
ber in one of the blank squares 
and it will be given to him in the 
due course of circulation. 

With this system a publication is 
never held up by a busy execu- 
tive; it is never forgotten on 
someone’s desk; all department 
heads and other interested em- 
ployees are assured of equal op- 
portunity to read every publica- 
tion, and valuable ideas are thus 
placed before those in an organi- 
zation who can make the best use 
of them. 


Simmons Net Sales and Profit 
Show Gain 


The Simmons Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of beds and bedding, for 
the thirteen months ended December 
31, 1927, reports net sales of $35,158,- 
950, against $32,141,221 for the year 
ended November 30, 1926. 

Net profit, after Federal taxes and 
charges, for the thirteen months ended 
December 31, 1927, amounted to $4,253,- 
164, against $2,786,937, for the year 
ended November 30, 1926. 








W. S. Tuttle Buys Interest in 
Oneida “Dispatch” 


Winthrop Searles Tuttle has bought 
an interest in the Oneida, N. Y., Dis- 
patch and will act as business manager 
and vice-president of that Fat 
He was formerly with the New York 
News for seven years, having resigned 
as New England advertising representa- 
tive January 1. 


J. R. McKay with Ketterlinus 
Lithographic Company 
James R. McKay, formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, and the 
F. Wallis Armstrong Company, both of 
Philadelphia, has joined the w York 
office of the Ketterlinus Lithographic 

Manufacturing Company. 








G. A. Carew Joins Cone, 
Rothenburg & Noee 


Gerald A. Carew has joined the staff 
of the New York office of Cone, Roth- 
enburg & Noee, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative. e.was formerly with 
ne Brooks & Finley, Inc., New 

ork. 





Bensinger Studios Add to Staft 


Francis Oschner, who has been do- 
ing free lance art work in Chicago, has 
joined the staff of the Bensinger Stud- 
ios, New York. John Fulton, formerly 
with the Palenske-You Studios, Inc., 
Chicago, has also joi the Bensinger 


organization. 
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Why Blame the Wholesaler tor 
High Cost of Selling? 


Farm Lire 
Spencer, IN. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

O. H. Cheney, in a h before the 
National Wholesale ference, re- 
printed in Printers’ Inx issue of Feb 
ruary 23, “The Wholesaler Gets a Neat 
Lambasting,”” blames the high cost of 
selling and most everything else on the 
wholesalers. 

The reason the cost of selling is high 
is not the fault of the wholesaler nor 
any one other group. 

The high cost of selling is the spoiled 
child of two strong-willed indulgent 
parents. Its mother is national over- 
production, its father is the national! de- 
termination to sell all that can be pro- 
duced. 

Business today requires annual in 
crease in sales. Manufacturers increase 
manufacturing facilities and the volume 
of manufactured products increases con- 
stantly. The manufacturers require 
that these products shall be sold. 

They estimate the maximum potential 
consumption of their products in each 
territory. When territorial sales fall 
short of the territorial quota, which the 
manufacturer has based upon his ability 
to produce and his estimate of the ter- 
ritories’ ability to consume, then the 
manufacturer intensifies his selling ef- 
fort in the backward territories or in 
all territories. 

The high cost of selling is the result 
of fore sales, the determination that 
the consumer shall utilize just a little 
more of our manufactured products 
than the consumer actually requires. 

‘The wholesaler should be sympathized 
with and aid He is the buffer be- 
tween the manufacturers who must sell 
all he produces and the retailer who 
will buy only so much as he estimates 
the consumers served by him can ab- 
sorb. 

It is not unfashionable to complain 
about the wholesaler and once in a while 
to slap his face. It is not unusual to 
hear loud squawks about the inefficiency 
of the retailer. Neither are perfect 
But then .nobody is perfect. 

arm Lire 
C. C. Jackson 





Habirshaw Cable and Wire 
Appoints W. M. Bostwick 


W. M. Bostwick has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Habirshaw 
Cable and Wire Corporation, New 
York. He has been with the Reming 
ton Arms Company, Inc., New York, 
for four years as assistant advertising 
and sales promotion manager. 





New Window Display Service 
at Baltimore 
The Fleishman Window-Attention 


Service has been started at Baltimore 
Jerome P. Fleishman. is president, nd 
George Dugdale, secretary-treasurer 
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Every Survey 


of the New York market 
has emphasized the 
unchallenged leadership 
of The New York Times 
in reaching 
the greatest number 


| of high quality readers. 


Che New York Cimes 


Net paid sale weekdays over 400,000; 


Sundays 700,000 
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These 


Booth Newspapers 


Offer Concentrated Coverage of 





MICHIGAN 


(Outside of Detroit) 
1,254,000 Population 


There are more than a million 
and a quagter population con- 
centrated within the trading 
areas of these eight principal 
centers. It is an_ intelligent, 
home owning, prosperous popu- 
lace that has the means to buy 
and responds readily to national 
advertising. 


Booth Newspapers 
Dominate 


Their Markets 


They are all evening news- 
papers and in seven of the eight 
centers The Booth Newspaper 
is the only daily, while in the 
eighth it is the only evening 
medium and thoroughly domi- 
nates its market. 


Combined Circulation 
Statement 


For six months ending Sept. 30, 
1927 


ARAN S saper 164,686 
CGE: on aise os. 77,771 
eee 23,080 

Wes bi oc ke 265,537 


As made to A. B. C, (Ann Arbor and 
Kalamazoo are for 3 month periods). 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
Grand Rapids Press Saginaw Daily News Jackson itizea Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 


Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette 


A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 





Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 
ve E. LUTZ, Western Representative 


North Michigan Ave., — 
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We Teach 13,000 Clerks by Mail 


This Manufacturer Shows How Good Selling in Drug Stores Can 


Meet Chain Competition 


By O. J. Niederhofer 


Sales Manager, The Wm. S. Merrell Company 


e only education worth while is self- 
ation. Show me a man or execu- 
who, in addition to applying him- 
wholeheartedly to his work, is using 
spare time in improving his educa- 
, and I will have no Recisncy in 
ng—There is a man who will make 
1 and go far! 

—Charies M. Schwab. 


O'n: organization acts as sales 
manager for several thousand 

tail drug stores. We are at this 
time trying to educate and train 


conform our methods to the rap- 
idly unfolding trends of the times. 
I mention this to show that the 
chain-store angle of our educa- 
tional plan did not come in a mo- 
ment and was not the result merely 
of a happy inspiration. 

We have made a-careful analysis 
of chain-store growth and find 
that it has been caused principally 
by these two elements: 











more than 13,000 1. Effective dis- 
drug clerks in the | he wm. S. Merrell Company, | Play of merchan- 
principles and manufacturing pharmacist, was dise. 

practice of es A and rae me ‘iain to tine 2. Trained help. 
date salesmanship. “America’s oldest harmaceutica Retail druggists 
\ll the instructing | house.” During all this time it | —the better class 
is done by mail, | has adhered to the principle that at least — have, 


and the plainly ap- 
parent success of 
our efforts seems 
to disprove thought- 
ful statements I 
have read in 
PRINTERS’ INK ar- 
ticles on this sub- 
ject to the general 
effect that retail 





the way to build up and suc- 
cessfully maintain a manufac- 
turing business is to work 
closely with the retailer who dis- 
tributes the goods. Also, recog- 
nizing the fact that the average 
druggist is a professional man 
first and a business man sec 

it has tried to =e about a 
proper combination the two 
elements—to ieemteate wise mer- 
chandising practices without any 
detriment to the druggist’s pro- 
fessional standing. These things 


during the last 
few years, gone 
far to duplicate or 
improve upon the 
display methods of 
the chains. They 
have been fairly 
quick to learn the 
lesson along this 
line taught them 





salespeople could | being so, 
not successfully be | tapi 
taught in any way 
other than through 
personal contact. 


Che primary ob- structive. 





and in view of the by 
rise of chain-store systems, 
Mr. Niederhofer’s article about 
Chiicient salesmanshi 
tail drug store will 
as unusually significant and in- 


their formid- 
able competitors. 
But in the mat- 
ter of trained 
salespeople they 
have had an en- 


in the re- 
recognized 








ject in carrying 
forward this course of instruction 
is to supply our customers with 
the one additional essential thing 
they need successfully to meet or 
beat chain-store competition. This 
may seem to be a radical and 
overly comprehensive statement. 
But it is the logical and inevitable 
result of reasoning and observa- 
tion extending over nearly 100 
years of our own business develop- 
ment. 

Next June our organization will 
he 100 years old. We believe we 
have learned and grown with our 
customers during the last century ; 
an\\way, we have always tried to 





tirely wrong view. 
Druggists have told me many 
times that their clerks are of a 
much higher type than those to be 
found in chain stores—that the 
chain gets all the “drifters” and 
pays them as little money as pos- 
sible. 

This is not strictly true, but 
even if it were, the fact would re- 
main that chain-store clerks are 
trained, while those in the general 
run of independent stores are not 
trained. Right here we see the 
one big reason why chain stores 
have an undisputed advantage in 
the building of volume and net 
profits. 
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Every successful chain-store sys- 
tem that I know anything about 
has a sales manager who presides 
over all the clerks and by a system 
of written bulletins he teaches 
them when, how and what to sell. 
Special emphasis is placed upon the 
“what.” Here is where the clerk 
learns how to switch a customer 
adroitly from an unprofitable prod- 
uct to one that yields a satisfac- 
tory margin. 

Clerks who are already trained 
and efficient are almost impossible 
to find except at a higher salary 
than the average store can pay. 
The average druggist, therefore, 
whether he be chain or indepen- 
dent, must simply get.the raw hu- 
man material and whip it into 
shape. The chains have done this ; 
the independents haven’t. Here we 
see the root reason for the rela- 
tively greater success of the chains. 

All this is by way of explanation 
of the statement I made in my 
opening paragraph to the effect that 
we in the Wm. S. Merrell Com- 
pany are officiating as sales man- 
agers for a great number of drug 
stores. We are attempting, in a 
word, to teach their clerks sub- 
stantially as the chain sales man- 
agers teach theirs. This done, 
such matters as volume buying and 
price-cutting become relatively un- 
important. 


GOOD DOCTRINE FOR DRUG CLERKS 


The idea at the foundation of 
our course for clerks is contained 
in the quotation from Charles M. 
Schwab with which I have intro- 
duced this article. There may be 
‘some argument as to whether Mr. 
Schwab is altogether correct in his 
sweeping statement that “the only 
education worth while is self-edu- 
cation.” Nevertheless, it is good 
doctrine to advance to drug clerks 
for the reason that whatever im- 
provement they make in the way 
of developing the selling instinct 
must come largely, if not wholly, 
from their own efforts. 

Our lessons are presented under 


the general h of “The Mer- 
rell Extension in Drug 
Store Salesmanship.” The studies, 


each complete in itself, are a 
in facsimile typewriter type 
sheets 8 x 14 inches in size, which 
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are stapled together with backing 
sheets after the fashion of legal 
documents. They are mailed out to 
the clerks on our list at intervals 
of approximately two weeks. 

We get the names through ad- 
vertising the course and from the 
efforts of our traveling salesmen, 
We send cards to our customers 
on which they are asked to enter 
the names of their employees. This 
method yields about 55 per cent 
of the names and the others are 
sent in by our salesmen. We mail 
each clerk his copy personally at 
his store or home address. ‘The 
manuscripts, for that is what they 
really are, are punched to fit a 
standard arch file board. Such a 
board costs the clerk about 85 cents 
through almost any wholesale drug 
jobber and gives him the means of 
preserving the course intact. This 
is all the cost he incurs. All we 
ask of him is that he agree to take 
the studies seriously and give them 
his earnest application. 

The main thought running 
through all the studies is that of 
acquainting the clerk with the 
talking points of merchandise so 
that he may be able to make in- 
telligent suggestions to his custom- 
ers. We point out the extra profit 
possibilities that exist in raising 
the amount or the average of the 
per customer sale. We teach the 
clerk that these averages are in- 
creased only by the suggested or 
“created” sale, through introducing 
new items and selling associated 
items. 

J. L. Demoville, managing editor 
of Drug Topics, writes me: “An 
analysis will show that an increase 
of only 20 cents per customer, 
made through intelligent salesman- 
ship, will usually double the net 
profit of a drug store.” Mr. 
Demoville makes this statement 
out of his years of experience as 
head of the sales promotion de- 
partment of the United Drug 
Company. He declares he has 
seen any number of cases in which 
“a great increase in net profit fol- 
lowed sensible use by druggists of 
suggestions along the lines of 
salesmanship.” ’ 

Before leading the clerk very {ar 
into this merchandising angle we 
send him several studies designed 
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More Than 
Sunday 
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LOCAL MARKET INFORMATION 





SURVEYS PREDICATED 
On Speciric Facrs 


| HAT a manufacturer wants 
to know about a town or 
a community would depend upon 
his product or his proposition, and 
upon his immediate purpose rather 
than upon his general or remote 
purpose.” 

Thus writes Roland Cole in 
Printers’ Ink of March 1, 1928, 
under the heading, “Wanted — 
More Information About Local 
Markets.” 

And thus opine most of the 
manufacturers, advertising agencies 
and particularly space - buyers, 
futilely pawing through files for a 
nugget of solid fact. It seems 
pretty well agreed, however, that 
there are a number of solid facts 
extant about Los Angeles. Most 
people remember the story of the 
man at the funeral who took ad- 
vantage of his opportunity to make 
a few remarks about the metro- 
polis of Southern California. 

The Les Angeles Examiner, 
aside from sheafs of general, but 
accurate information, stands ready 
at all times to deliver to advertis- 
ers, either actual or prospective, 
detailed surveys of the Los Angeles 
and Southern California market as 
it directly affects the inquirer’s 
product. Such information is NOT 
cut and dried. It is made for the 
individual or firm requesting it, 
when the request arrives, and is, 
within reasonable bounds, a truth- 
ful picture of the market 


in — to the com- -f Ye, 
modity upon which PF, 
the survey is Z 


predicated, Lp 









FURNISHED SPACE-BUYERS 








New L. A. EXAMINER 
Orrice Is OpENED 
In Detroit, Micu. 


DDING one more convenient 
headquarters for manufac- 
turers and their advertising 
agencies to acquire definite in- 
formation on the Southern Cali- 


fornia and Los eles Market, 
fifth greatest in erica, The 
Los Angeles Examiner has opened 
offices in the General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Mi » 
Room 129 on the third r. 
A. BR. Bartle 


newspaper n 
placed in charge. His thorough 
ooquetatonice with the Southern 
California picture in all its de- 
tails, should prove of value to 
those contemplating entry into 
the United States’ most consis- 
tent white spot of sales. 

Other Los Angeles Examiner 
offices are in Chicago, at 725 
Hearst Building, illiam H. 
Wilson in ; New York 
City, Room 709 at 285 Madison 
Avenue, W. W. Chew in charge; 
San Francisco, 625 Hearst Build- 
ing, T. C. Hoffmeyer in charge; 
and San — 505 Spreckels 
Theatre Building, with H. H. 
Fawcett at the helm. 











Newspapers Best Ap 
Mepium, Says WRIGHT 


dh newspaper is the greatest 
advertising medium in the 
world !” 

So declared Warren Wright, 
president of the Calumet Baking 
Powder Company of Chicago, 
when he recently passed through 
Los Angeles with Mrs. Wright 
and a party of seven, enroute to 
Honolulu. 

“I have built my business on news- 

wertising,”’ he continued. “It 


paper iz 
reaches the buyer when the buyer is 
ly to buy.” 

Mr. Wright expends about $2,000,000 
a year in newspaper advertising, and 
says he has yet to find a field where a 
anerr advertisement failed to get 
results. 
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to build up a general foundation 
for the really serious objectives we 
have in view. The preliminary 
studies are somewhat along the 
inspirational line and are a com- 
bination of Horatio Alger ideals 
and elementary psychology and 
philosophy. We follow this method 
realizing that most of our readers 
are young men, many of them boys 
sixteen or eighteen years old. We 
have tackled the ambitious task of 
causing them to think. We try, 
therefore, to make all the material 
compatible with drug store sur- 
roundings, so that these young fel- 
lows may be friendly and receptive 
to what we have to say even 
though they may not wholly assimi- 
late it at the first reading. The 
merchandising angles are presented 
largely in narrative form, as many 
as possible of them representing 
actual experiences. 

To make the course thoroughly 
practical we secured the services 
of a retail druggist for its com- 
pilation and direction. © Walter 
Fanning is his name. Mr. Fan- 
ning never had any advertising or 
wholesaling experience and thus 
was able to approach his task 
strictly from the viewpoint of the 
men we wanted to reach. He 
acts as contact man between the 
company and the trade, and travels 
around among drug stores, talking 
with clerks and proprietors, giving 
them constructive help in selling 
and getting ideas for presentation 
in the course—ideas of what not 
to do as well as what to do. 

For example, on a recent trip, 
Mr. Fanning was able to get some 
illuminating material on the value 
of being friendly to children in a 
store and of the mistaken kind of 
“salesmanship” which snubs and 
ignores them. He used this as a 
basis of a report, referring to two 
actual incidents he witnessed and 
quoting the conversations word 
for word. In other words, he 
told a story—he did not deliver a 
lecture. 

It is.our experience that the re- 
lating of incidents such as these 
will “get over” important selling 


principles much more solidly and 
accurately than could possibly be 
done by any amount of preaching, 
moralizing or abstract directing. 
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In every study we try to have 
some conversation relating actual 
happenings in a drug. store and 
naturally we have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to work in the elements of 
selling psychology so that they can 
be easily understood. The method 
is a great deal the same as that 
of talking to an immature mind 
by means of pictures. 

Where does our own merchan- 
dise come in? We have branded 
lines such as Detoxol tooth-paste, 
Merrell’s Rubbing Alcohol Com- 
pound, and other items which we 
naturally want to push. But men- 
tion of them in the course must, of 
necessity, be more or less inciden- 
tal. We bring in Detoxol and 
other items when they can prop- 
erly illustrate a point and not at 
any other time. Any really con- 
structive method of teaching clerks 
must take in an infinitely larger 
range of merchandise than can 
possibly be supplied by the organi- 
zation doing the teaching. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
know that our sales of Detoxol 
and other products have shown a 
notable increase since this exten- 
sion course has been at work. 

We have succeeded in getting a 
great number of drug clerks to 
become what we call “personally 
acquainted with Detoxol.” We in- 
vite them to test it out on their 
own teeth and thus be able to speak 
out of personal knowledge when 
waiting upon customers. We em- 
phasize attractive profits that the 
sale of the preparation will bring 
to the store, having in mind the 
principle passed along to us by Mr. 
Demoville. 

The interests of our alcohol 
compound are advanced by the nar- 
ration, in one of the studies, of an 
incident that came to Mr. Fan- 
ning’s attention in a certain drug 
store. He had listened, with much 
pleasure, to the constructive selling 
work of a clerk who induced a 
woman to buy a $2 flashlight in- 
stead of the dollar kind for which 
she asked. While he was compli- 
menting the clerk on his salesman- 
ship, another woman appeared and 
said she wanted a bottle of alcoho! 
—“the kind you rub with.” 

The clerk placed before the cus- 
tomer three brands of rubbing a!- 
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Monarch of the Dailies 


0 


In the nited States... 









The San Francisco Examiner 


steps from 9th to 8th place 





among Want Ad Leaders! 


( Morning and Sunday Newspapers ) 




















The Examiner also ranked 
Sth during 1927 in National 
Display Advertising among 
Morning and Sunday news- 
papers throughout the 
United States. In San Fran- 
cisco The Examiner leads 
in Circulation and Advertis- 
ing (National, Local and 
Classified.) 


The Examiner was rated 8th in Classified lineage 
and 5th in National Advertising lineage by the 
Editor and Publisher Annual Newspaper Lineage 
Tabulation for 1927. 


San Brancisco Bxaminer 


Daily, 186,372 - - - Sunday, 360,764 
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**CN INCE merchants have gotten themselves inj. _ 

to what approaches the newspaper busineq-- 
(in the management of Shopping Newses), thel 
look upon the rate as a criterion by which the q = 
may judge production cost, circulation valu@) 
They have learned in Cleveland, for instance, thajm- 
for every $100 they spend for advertising int Trae 
daily newspaper, the proportion of that $10§2”: 

_which goes for the purchase of circulation i 
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He Didn’t Mean Us. 
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that country classification, which in Cleveland[ 
case begins at 35 miles from the heart of thheted 


town, costs them from $17 to $47, dependin :. 
upon the proportion of country circulation .| * 
When $47 of $100 spent with & From an address his is 


e Mr. Sam B. A ee of ¢ 

newspaper goes 35 miles from the _ before the sales ; 
° . ° . ‘ motion division 
territory in which it may be said the National Re 
P Dry Goods Assoghen |} 
in truth that store customers are tion at New YoRy. , 
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‘ e ° during the week 
concentrated, it is painful.’’ February 6h. pd st 
Detroit - Atlanta NATIONAL AD VBING 
San Francisco 250 Park Avenue, New York. Mich 
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1 thie rrve Cleveland Market (pictured above) 

5 miles in radius, 1,525,000 in population; 
$10 only market in which Cleveland news- 
* per advertising functions profitably. 


nl HEN Mr. Sam Anson 

W nade the startling state- 
———Hent that $47 out of every 

100 spent for advertising in 
J S he Cleveland newspaper goes 
——} buy country circulation he 
dn’t mean us. Ninety-one 
and (91%) of Cleveland 
: ress circulation is concen- 
f thfated in the city and suburban 
idinft® Only $9 out of every 
100 spent in The Press goes 
buy country circulation. 
dress is is by far the largest de- 


2 Ans#ee of concentration obtainable 
es 


ision 
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on. 





"fm any Cleveland newspaper. 
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-— hen he mentioned 85 miles 
- the territory in which Cleve- 


h. d store customers are con- 
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centrated, he mentioned the 
area of The TRUE Cleveland 
Market as defined by The 
Cleveland Press for many years 
—also agreed upon by in- 
numerable unbiased marketing 
authorities, and proved by in- 
numerable surveys. 





When $47 out of every $100 
—or any other such large 
amount—is spent in buying 
country readers in a newspaper 
that has its circulation spread 
all over the map, a check-up 
of the results from such ad- 
vertising is, to use Mr. Anson’s 
words, “painful.” 


There is nothing “painful” 
about Cleveland Press circula- 
tion. It is concentrated where 
it will produce business, make 
sales, get results that are 
traceable, tangible, real. 





No. 3 
Amusement 


In 1927 The Press 
published mere ad- 
vertising fer theatres 
more for concerts and 


The Press 
is the 
First 
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cohol compound and she asked 
what was the difference. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the 
salesman. “I guess they are all 
about alike; we have been selling 
.a good bit of this one lately.” 

Seeing that the customer hesi- 
tated for the very apparent reason 
that the clerk knew less of alcohol 
compounds than about flashlights, 
Mr. Fanning stepped forward, beg- 
ging pardon of both, and delivered 
himself of some selling talk in be- 
half of the Merrell brand. 

“The Government,” he said, “con- 
fines the formula variations to very 
narrow limits, it is true, but within 
those limits the Merrell Laborato- 
ries have developed a product of 
very much higher than average 
quality. Because in making Mer- 
rell’s Rubbing Alcohol Compound 
only pure, selected grain alcohol 
is used, its odor, while evaporating 
from the skin, is decidedly pleas- 
ing. When the alcohol is made 
from molasses, as it is in some 
cases, the odor offends. 

“Many hundreds of physicians 
will let their patients use no other 
than Merrell’s when prescribing 
alcohol for rubbing purposes. Did 
you know many medical authori- 
ties claim that a 70 per cent alco- 
hol is most acceptable to the skin 
for medicinal purposes and that 
the maximum beneficial effect is 
secured from a preparation of that 
strength ?” 

The customer by now was thor- 
oughly convinced that Merrell’s 
was the kind she wanted ; the clerk 
wrapped up a pint and rang up 75 
cents in the cash register. 

It is easy for us to relate paral- 
lel occurrences such as the two 
mentioned and show conclusively 
the selling benefit that can come 
when the clerk knows all about a 
product. In all our presentations we 
bear in mind the more than impor- 
tant truth that the really big thing 
is to get clerks not only to know 
our products but to approve them. 
If a clerk believes in an item thor- 
oughly, his sincerity will be sensed 
quickly by the customer and the 
sale is much more likely to be 
made. We have a powerful argu- 
ment here for quality merchandise 
and naturally we are not slow in 
taking advantage of it. 
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Employees Acquire Phelps 
Publishing Company 

The Phelps Publishing Company, | 
Springfield, Mass., publisher of the 
New England Homestead, has been 
bought by a group of employees of that 
company from the estate of the late ™ 
Herbert Myrick, the former president. 
The controlling combination of em- 
ployees will be known as the Phelps 
Associates, but the company will con: 7 
tinue under its own-name. j 

The group includes Glenn C. Sevey, 7 
president and director of the Phelps 
corporation; James A. Falconer, trea- 7 
surer, business manager and a director; 
Warren A. Priest, advertising manager 
and a director; Alfred W. Thorn, plant ” 
manager and a director; William F. 
Sullivan, assistant advertising manager; 
James G. Watson, livestock editor; Reed 
C. Aseltine, circulation manager; Rus- 
sell Williams, New York advertising 
representative, and Miss Helen Samp- 
son, secretary and a director. No 
change in the operation of the plant is 
contemplated. 


Cleveland “Plain Dealer” Gives 
Paul Bellamy New Duties 


Paul Bellamy, managing editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer since 1920, 
has been placed in complete charge of 
the editorial department of that news- 
paper. He succeeds Erie C. Hopwood, 
whose death was reported in last week's 
issue of Printers’ Inx. Mr. Bellamy, 
who ‘joined the Plain Dealer in 1907, 
will retain the title of managing editor. 


New Account for Pratt 
& Davidson 


The Rambusch Decorating Company, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with Pratt & Davidson, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. Religi- 
ous and architectural publications are 
being used. 


H. W. Angus with Radio 
Corporation 


Howard W. Angus has joined the 
Radio Corporation of America, New 
York. He was recently vice-president 
in charge of program and sales of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 


Appoints New Haven Agency 


The Clinton Toy Company, North | 
Haven, Conn., manufacturer of mode! 
airplanes, has appointed the Steddiford 
Pitt Company, New Haven advertising © 
me to direct its advertising account. 
agazines will be used. 


Joins “Harper’s Bazar” 
Miss Helen M. Seitz has joined the 
school and camp department of Har- 
per’s Bazar, New York. She was for 
merly with the school department of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 
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Au ATTENDED the annual sales 
convention filled with reasonable pride in the 
sales showing of his house-to-house sales dis- 
trict. Being modest Al was surprised when 
the sales manager called on him to tell the 
assembled multitude how he did it. 

Al stumbled to his feet, peering through 
the murk of cigar smoke in search of a friendly 
face—a kindly, understanding face at which 


to direct his impoverished utterance. 


We: said Al, “I guess I've 
got only one idea. I just head in at any house 
where there’s a nice garden. They generally 


buy where they have gardens.” 
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Buying power (and buying willingness) 
—and gardens. Two things that today go hand 
in hand. Because there is a vogue for gardens 
—a vogue for letting beauty outside of the 
house say coyly to the world: “This is a 


better home.” 


Nor for our modern day, the 
turrets and stags of the Victorian era. No longer 
the effort at magnificence. Simple gardens, 
quaint and old-fashioned houses, the little 
flowers and the intimate vista, these are the 
vogue now. 

In five years Better Homes and Gardens 
has reached a circulation of a million copies 
a month. No fiction — no forcing methods — 
none of the usual urge after just numbers. 
Swiftly and surely the public responded to 
the editorial appeal of Better Homes and 


Gardens. Attentively, it reads the help il. 


articles on gardening, on home building,” 
interior decoration, cooking. A million homes 
wanted a magazine with this editorial keynote. 

920,000 of these million readers owill 
their own homes. 74% of them live in the. 
retail shopping areas of cities over 25,000. ’ 


93% have electricity—67% have gas. 


I; THERE anywhere an edito-— 
rial appeal better keyed to today’s readers?” 
Is there anywhere equal evidence of rapid” 
growth in circulation based upon pure edi- 
torial interest? : 


A MILLION CIRCULATION A MONTH, 
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Going After the Hidden Market 


The 


United States Hoffman Machinery Corporation Features a 


New 


Merchant, a Sign, and a Franchise in New Campaign 


"T'HE United States Hoffman 
Machinery Corporation makes 
machines which keep men’s clothes 
pressed. These machines are sold 
to dry cleaners, tailors, retailers of 
clothing, hotel valets, laundries and 
other outlets. The company is far 
removed from the public. Never- 
theless it depends upon the man 
who sends his pants to be pressed 
for its sales volume. Like several 
other makers of machinery whose 
customers are retailers, this com- 
pany several years ago started 
consumer adver- 
t'sing to help 
increase the 
sales of its re- 
tail customers. 
Its new ad- 
ertising cam- 
vaign, which 
tarts this week 
represents 
in 
of 


an increase 
xpenditure 
approximately 


50 per 
wer last year, 
s based upon 
he results of 
everal years of 
onsumer adver- 
ising and also 
an exten- 
survey 
carried 
more 
year, 
the 
of conditions in the retail 
tailoring and dry 
fields in almost every 
in the Union. This study 
nade it clear to the company ex- 
cutives that there exists a very 
arge hidden market for pressing. 
In many industries the local re- 
ailer is a consistent and persistent 
dvertiser. But as a general rule 
e dry cleaner and the pressing 
hop do not advertise. While 
here are examples of remarkably 
ood advertising done by cleaners, 
ne message of good appearance 
nd how the local presser can assist 
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in preserving it has been whispered 
where it might have been shouted. 
This fact and many others brought 
out by the survey can be boiled 
down to the following statement 
made by the company: 

“The present market for pressing 
is 615,000,000 pressings a_ year. 
The potential market for pressing 
is 1,080,000,000° pressings a year. 
The company believes that its ad- 
vertising can bring about a keener 
appreciation of pride in appear- 
ance and the care of clothing.” 

aving 
reached the 
definite con- 
clusion through 
research that 
the development 
of this hidden 
market is nec- 
essary for the 
sales growth 
of its press'ng 
machines, the 
company de- 
cided that its 
advertising 
must accom- 
plish certain 
clearly defined 
tasks. 

It would have 
to create a de- 
sire for better 
appearance on 
the public’s part, 
convert this de- 
sire into more 
frequent press ngs, inform the 
public of the value of machine 
pressings, and, most important of 
all, the whole campaign would 
have to be of the “sign” or “bar- 
ber shop” variety. There would 
be no use, that is, in making a 
man want a shave each day unless, 
in any city or town he happened 
to strike, a barber pole or moving 
barber sign was there to attract 
his attention and turn his want of 
a shave into immediate action. 

From this conclusion came the 
idea of the Valetor and the task 
of establishing a new merchant in 


IDENTIFY 
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each city and town to assume his 
place as a recognized member of 
the retail community. The whole 
campaign would be tied up to a 
sign in the window, a franchise, 
a manual, and incidentally a bat- 
tery of the company’s most modern 
and improved machinery. 

Advertisements featuring the 
newly designed sign which would 
identify every dry cleaner, retailer, 
valet or tailor who could qualify 
as a Valetor and also stressing the 
importance of a good appearance, 
were prepared and combined in a 
portfolio. 


FOUR MAILINCS 


The company then selected from 
its large lists of prospects 100,000 
names and sent out four mailings 
on the new Valetor plan. 

The first was a teaser which 
asked if the prospect believed in 
signs. The second was called 
“Good News” and announced the 
plan in terms of more money. to 
the prospect. The company told 
in this how it proposed to adver- 
tise for the retailer who would 
qualify and make his store or shop 
a place identified to the millions 
as dependable.* It explained how the 
advertising and the franchise would 
give him a new standing in his 
community. The sign was fea- 
tured, and the identification tags 
for clothes, the letterheads, state- 
ments and other dealer helps, such 
as the giant window advertisements 
which tied up with the sign, were 
reproduced in color. 

The third piece called attention 
to the near approach of the first 
advertising, timed to precede the 
Easter fashion period, and also 
told the prospect about the fran- 
chise, signed by the president of 
the company, and about a complete 
manual on pressing both men’s and 
women’s clothes which he could 
secure free if he qualified as a 
Valetor. The last piece was of 
the “It won’t be long now” variety. 
Return post-cards were enclosed in 
the second and third mailing pieces. 

The company’s 100 salesmen 
were instructed in the plan. They 
carried a plan booklet which fea- 
tured photographs of an A. & P. 
grocery store, a United Cigar 
Store, a Liggett drug store and a 
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Woolworth store. These, the sales- 
men pointed out, were all “sign” 
stores. They sold the idea of the 
Valetor plan by emphasizing facts 
like these: A stranger comes to 
town. He sees a store marked 
“Grocer.” Across the street he 
sees the well-known red A. & P. 
sign. He may get what he wants 
from the independent grocer. But T 





he knows exactly what he will get 
in the A. & P. The sign is his guar- 
antee. It stands for something. 
By other. familiar examples, the 
dry cleaner, presser or retailer was 
told that the sign store usually gets 
the business, that the Valetor plan 
was primarily a sign plan, a means 
of identifying in advance the place 
where a service could be secured 
which was going to be nationally 
advertised. The company proposed 
to give pressing establishments a 
sign which would make each one 
known in the same manner as a 
chain store is known because of 
the identifying mark of the ad- 
vertised sign. As the company 
said: “This plan gives you all the 
advantages of the sign store and 1 
this besides: You don’t lose your 
identity. You keep your own name 
and your own independence. But 
you have the sign, too.” 

The advertisements do not adver- 
tise the advantages or technical 
details of Hoffman machinery in 
any way. Each piece of copy ad- 
vertises the pressing establishment 
which displays the sign and _ the 
service it is equipped to render the [ 
man who thinks of his good ap- 
pearance. d 


rw, 


~~ a — ss a 


THE FRANCHISE 


The franchise, previously men- 
tioned, which is designed to be st 
framed and displayed within the oO 
shop, tells the Valetor’s customers tv 
that he has been granted the fran, 
chise because he owns the com 
pany’s most modern machines, sub om 
scribes to the modern methods o/ 





pressing clothes as detailed in thd 
manual, and that he lives up t 
all the terms of his sale agreement 

While it is somewhat early td 
talk of the results of the announce 
ment of the plan and the fou 
mailings, it is understood that morq 
than. 15,000. of the identifyingjeme 
signs have already been distributed 
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-s| What Los Angeles 





arked 
et he ps na 
«t} Housing Conditions 
But e 

«1 Tell the Advertiser 
thing. 
s, the OOMING houses and apartments in Los Angeles 
oT was accommodate 37,303 families, while residences 
4 - and flats accommodate 249,737. In other words, 87% 
an of the families live in homes. 
place Advertising, therefore, is first of all a problem of 
_—_ reaching home-dwellers. 
oposed But only part of these households can afford adver- 
ents a tised goods. 40% have incomes ranging downward 
pe from $35 a week, and, as a rule, these are the families 
aoe of with the most children. Obviously they can barely 
he ad- pay for rent, bulk groceries and sheer necessities. 
ait the The advertising problem therefore simmers down 
Saad to reaching home-dwellers above the necessity-level. 
e your Home-dwellers of this class are the ones who sub- 
= scribe to a newspaper by the month. They want the 

' convenience of home delivery, and incidentally they 
adver- save substantially over the street-sale price. Besides 
chnical being placed on people’s doorsteps, this circulation is 


4 Pr superior because a paper taken regularly is a paper 
shment read thoroughly. 

nd the The foregoing plainly indicates that in a city like 
~ me Los Angeles home-delivered circulation is bound to be 
ghee dominant, and this conclusion is supported by all the 
practical experience of advertisers. 

Si Los Angeles Times is daily placed on more door- 
/ Ay steps than any other newspaper in the West, and it is 
hin the one of America’s seven newspapers averaging over 







stomer§ two million lines of paid advertising per month. 
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and are now being displayed be- 
fore the appearance of the first 
full-page advertisement. 

The company has set as its ob- 
jective 40,000 Valetors by the end 
of the year, and 60,000 by the end 
of 1930. 

This shift in the advertising plan 
of a machinery company away 
from emphasis on the service of 
its machine toward a closer tie-up 
and identification of the place 
where the service is rendered is 
one which will be watched with in- 
terest by many manufacturers in 
other lines who face a somewhat 
similar problem. 

No sales objection is more com- 
mon than that handed out by the 
buyer who gets rid of a salesman 
by telling him he will stock the 
goods when he finds there is a 
real demand for them. To use 
the barber pole again, the stranger 
in a small town needing a shave 
badly and demanding it would 
have difficulty in making his de- 
mand effective unless some barber 
sign attracted him. Demand, as 
many a manufacturer has _ in- 
structed his salesmen to say, will 
come to the retailer who goes half 
way to meet it. 

How can demand be judged for 
a product or a service unless the 
retailer will use at least as much 
local identifying power as a barber 
or a dentist? 

This question the Valetor plan 
is designed to answer for the Hoff- 
man company. 


Chrysler Has Big Gain 
in Net Income 


The Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
Chrysler automobiles, and subsidiaries, 
for the year ended December 31. 1927, 
reports a net income of $19,484,880, 
after charges and Federal taxes, against 
$15.488,586 in 1926, and $17,126,135 in 
1925. 


Death of Louis J. Reckford 


Louis J. Reckford, president of the 
American Lead Pencil Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Venus and othe: 
pencils, died last wgek at that city. He 
was sixty-one years old. He was head 
of this company, which was founded hy 
his father, Joseph Reckford, since 1886. 
He was also president of the Pencil 
Makers Association of America. 
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Audit Bureau Creates New 
Membership 


An amendment to the by-laws of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations was passed 
by the Board of Directors, at its re 
cent meeting in Chicago, creating a mis- 
cellaneous class of membership to ac- 
commodate certain occasional users of 
circulation data who are neither pub- 
lishers, advertisers mor advertising 
agents. Such comcerns or individuals 
as special representatives, agents for 
groups of publications, associations, and 
“circulation engineers” are examples of 
the miscellaneous type. 

“It has been difficult in the past,” 
says O. C. Harn, managing director of 
the Bureau, “to assign such members 
to proper classifications and in s)me 
cases applicants have been denied elec- 
tion to membership solely because on 
strict reading of the present by-laws 
they seemed ineligible. The amend- 
ment, if finally approved by the con- 
vention next fall, will cure the defect.” 


Drug, Inc., Elects Officers 

Louis K. Liggett has been elected 
chairman of the board of Drug, Inc., 
formed recently through the consolida 
tion of the United Drug Company, Bos- 
ton, and the Sterling Products Com- 
pany, Inc.. Wheeling, W. Va. 

Other officers are: Vice-chairman, ( 
M. Gales, first vice-president of United 
Drug; president, A. H. Diebold, secre 
tary and treasurer of Sterling Products; 
vice-president and general manager, W. 
E. eiss, general manager of Sterling 
Products; vice-president, H. H. Ram- 
say; treasurer, W. C. Watt, vice-presi 
dent of the United Drug; secretary, FE. 
I. McClintock and assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer, C. C. Mason 


F. A. Adams with “Com- 


merce and Finance” 

Francis A. Adams, one of the former 
owners of the New York Commercial 
which was merged, last year, with the 
New York Journal of Commerce, has 
joined the advertising department of 
Commerce and Finance, at that city 
He was associated with the Commercial 
for twenty-three years. 


New Account for Evans, Kip 


& Hackett 


The Salvarex Company, Hoboken. 
N. J.. manufacturer of antiseptic and 
therapeutic ointment, has appointed 
Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct ‘its ad- 
vertising account. 


lowa Publishers Hold Three- 
Day Meeting 
_ The Iowa Press Association, meeting 
in Des Moines last. week, concerned it 
self chiefly with round-table discussions 
of its various craft problems. John W 
Carey, of Sioux City, president of the 
organization, presided at the sessions 
which were held over a thréé-day period 
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PHOENIX, Ariz) Mar-"29; 1928" Local OMicials” 
of the thern Pacific Railway announced today 
that both passenger and freight traffic over the new 
main line through Phoenix have exceeded all past 
records for the winter months and that the 
$15,000,000 expended to give Phoenix a main line 
has more than justified the investment. Several 


large eastern lines. have opened traffic offices in 
Phoenix this winter. 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 







Maybe you’ve asked 
the same question 





From a talk delivered before busi- 
ness publishers by Mr. Harold 
W. Cook, N. W. Ayer & Son. 








McGRAW-HILFPU 


New York Chicago Cleveland St. Louwilade 
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IN@ND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 


No. 22 of a series of advertisements conceived 
| to help the advertising profession make more | 
4 


| effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


This viewpoint typifies the trend from old 
‘‘space-buying’’ methods to careful, behind- 
the-scenes investigation of advertising medi- 
ums ....a trend that is welcomed by those 
business publishers who are insistent upon a 
virile, courageous editorial service to their 
readers. 


This question, ‘‘what lies behind your circu- 
lation figures ?’’ will be answered in tangible 
terms in a series of institutional advertise- 
ments that McGraw-Hill is publishing in 1928. 
In these advertisements we will describe real, 
definite editorial service, its objectives and 
results. 


ae 


Our advertising agent has dug deeply into 
McGraw-Hill editorial records to help other 
advertising agents and their industrial clients 
answer this question. 


Reprints of these advertisements will be sent 
as published, to industrial advertisers, indus- 
trial salesmen, advertising agents, bankers 
and collegiate schools of marketing and adver- 
tising. We will be pleased to include your 
name in this list if you are interested. 





[LPUBLICATIONS 


iladelphia San Francisco London 
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VALUE PLUS 


Circulation alone considered, for every 
dollar invested in every line of copy run 
in FOREST and Stream a value of over 
$1.50 is received. 


So much for the tangible value. In addi- 
tion there are the intangible values-—not 
so easily calculated but readily evident in 
the hold FOREST and Stream has had 
on the outdoorsman for over 55 years—in 
the authoritative character of its editorial 
content, insured by authorship of the high- 
est recognition in the outdoor field— 


AND in the special departments, re- 
cently inaugurated and covering independ- 
ently the major branches of outdoors life. 
In these departments special positions are 
available at no extra cost—PROVIDED 
copy reaches us early. 

With the lowest rate per line and the 
biggest bonus FOREST and Stream space 
gives value plus unequalled in the outdoor 


field. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Only A. B. C. Magazine in the Outdoor Field 


Reporting No Subscriptions in Arrears 
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The 
Duties of an Account 
Executive 


Eaton & Howarp 
Boston, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you kindly give me such ref- 
erences as you have to articles which 
have treated of the duties and functions 
f the contact man or account represen- 
tative in advertising agencies? 

I am anxious to learn whatever I can 
f their methods of maintaining rela- 
tionship with their clients and felt 
your files would probably have some 
recoré rd of articles on the subject. 

N. P. Dana 


HE work of an account ex- 

ecutive or contact man in an 
advertising agency has never been 
covered in any single article in 
Printers’ INK. It has, however, 
heen brought up for discussion in 
various articles that have appeared 
in Printers’ INK and Printers’ 
InK MONTHLY on different phases 
f advertising and agency oper- 
ation. 

\ special chapter is devoted to 
the subject in “The Advertising 
Agency” by Floyd Y. Keeler and 
Albert E. Haase—a book that is 
based upon a series of articles 
that appeared in Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MONTHLY on 
agency organization and _ proce- 
dure 

In giving a general picture of 
the work of an account executive, 
this books says: 

“An advertiser, in his dealings 
with an agency, prefers to talk 
through one person, and always 
through the same one if possible. 
An agency finds it necessary to 
make one particular member of 
its organization responsible for 
one or more accounts. Those 
are the reasons for the existence 
of the account representative, or 
‘contact man,’ as he is called in 
some agencies. 

“The client looks upon the ac- 
count representative as the person 
who should interpret his ideas and 
desires to the agency. The agency 


Fxpects the amount representa- 
Ive not only to keep it informed 
pf the client’s wishes, but also 


fo protect it by securing a written 
epproval from the client on every 


mportant step.” 
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After giving this general pic- 
ture the chapter deals with the 
specific tasks for which an account 
representative is responsible. The 
description of these tasks is tied 
to a system of operating procedure 
which runs through the book. 

The routine work of an account 
representative is summarized in 
the following manner: 


(1) Memorandum 
count, 

(2) Client’s written approval of final 
schedule insertion sheet. 

(3) Copy approval. 

(4) Visualization approval. 

(5) Rough-drawing approval. 

(6) Finished-drawing approval. 

(7) Type style and layout approval. 

(8) Approval of final proof of adver- 
tisement (in color work approvals for 
each gore: proof should be ob- 


establishing  ac- 


tained). 
(9) Dictation of a “call report” which 
will show client’s approval of all de- 
tails. 
(10) Letter or initialed memorandum 
from client, giving approval on any 
proposed changes. 


In some agencies it has become 
a policy to have more than one 
executive responsible for an ac- 
count. In others, there are as 
many as three executives bearing 
equal responsibility for the wel- 
fare of a particular account. The 
reason for this development lies 
in a desire to have a better im- 
mediate analysis of the needs of 
an account than the opinion of a 
single man. This practice is, of 
course, especially valuable when 
the account is large. 

In still other instances, for cer- 
tain accounts which need sales ad- 
vice and counsel on subjects such 
as sales quotas, hiring and train- 
ing of salesmen, jobber relations, 
etc., it has been found advisable 
to have two contact men for the 
same account. Of these two ac- 
count executives, one is charged 
with responsibility for all techni- 
cal advertising matters and the 
other is expected to act on sales 
questions. Such division of re- 
sponsibility assures a client of 
quick and prompt action on ques- 
tions which fall under either of 
these two broad headings by the 
man best qualified to get action. 
There has been a tendency in 
some quarters for advertisers to 
look for specialized information 
on sales problems in organizations 
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other than advertising agencies in 
the last few years. The appoint- 
ment of a special account execu- 
tive to handle only sales problems 
of a client relieves the client of 
the necessity of seeking infor- 
mation on such problems from 
sources other than its advertising 
agent.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


New Accounts for Brinckerhoff 


The Flash Sales Corporation, Chi- 
cago, tool manufacturer, the Instant 
Heat Bag Company, Chicago, and the 


L. Nichols Publishing Company, 
Napierville, Ill., publisher of Business 
Guide and Safe Council, have appointed 
Brinckerhoff, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 

Magazines will be used for the first 
two accounts mentioned, while plans for 
the Nichols company call for both 
magazines and newspapers. 


Clinton “Herald” Appoints 
Allen-Klapp Company 


The Clinton, Iowa, Herald, which re- 
cently bought the Clinton Advertiser 
and consolidated it with the Herald, has 
appointed The Allen-Klapp Company, 
publishers’ representative, as advertising 
representative in both Eastern and 


Western territory of the consolidated 
papers. 
Devoe & Raynolds Net Profit 


Increases 


The Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 
New York, paints and varnishes, reports 
a net profit of $930,122 after charges 
and Federal taxes, for the year ended 
November 30, 1927. This compares 
with a net prefit of $900,055 for the 
corresponding period of 1926 


F. Shriver with Albert 
Frank Agency 
Charles F: Shriver has joined the 
staff of the Chicago office of Albert 
Frank & Company, advertising agency. 
He formerly was with the Chicago ad- 
vertising department of Liberty. 


Wausau Sulphite Fibre Com- 


pany Changes Name 
The Wausau Sulphite Fibre Com- 
pany, paper manufacturer of Mosinee, 
Wis., has changed its name to the Mosi- 
nee Paper Mills Company. 





G. W. Riley Starts Own Ad- 
vertising Business 
George W. Riley has started an 4 


h 





vertising at J wn, N. 
He formerly was with Fuller & Smith, 
Cleveland advertising agency. 
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Portland Trade and Class 
Journal Association Elects 


F. C. Felter, publisher of the Pacific 
Drug Review, 
cently elected president of the Portland 
Trade and Class Journal Association, 
succeeding A. C. Gage of the Angora 
Journal. Other officers elected were 
Vice-president, Jerrold Owen, / acifi 
Legion, and secretary-treasurer, Jolin P 
O'Hara, Catholic Sentinel. 


Louisville Hat Concern Plans 
Newspaper Campaign 


The Swann-Abram Hat Company 
Louisville, Ky., hat manufacturer, has 
appointed the C. N. Mullican Com 
pany, advertising agency, of that city, 
to direct a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign. The campaign will appe it 
fifteen cities in the Middle West an 
South. 


Joins Excello Tool & Manu- 


facturing Company 

David H. Preston has resigned from 
the business staff of the Detroit office 
of the Chilton Class Journal Company 
to become assistant general sales man 
ager of the Excello Tool & Manufac 
turing Compan, of that city. 


A. J. Foose to Direct Sales ot 
Angell Embossing Company 


A. J. for the last ten years 
an account The Geyer 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, advertising 
agency, has resigned to become vice 
president in charge of sales of the An- 
gell Embossing Company, also of Day 
ton, manufacturer of engraved and en 
bossed metal name plates. 


Foose, 
executive for 


Protane Gas Appoints Erie 
Agency 

The Protane Corporation, Erie, Pa 
manufacturer of Protane bottled ga 
and appliances, has appointed the Mc 
Cumber-King Agency, also of Erie, t 
direct its advertising account. News 
papers, magazines and direct mail wil 
be used. 


Goodell-Pratt Account to 
Hartford Agency 
The Goodell-Pratt Company, Green 
field, Mass., manufacturer of tools, haf 
nee its advertising account with th 
alter A. Allen Agency, Inc., Hart 
ford, Conn. 


Appoints New Jersey News- 
papers, Inc. 

The Elizabeth, N. J., Times has a 

pointed the New Jersey Newspaperg 


Inc., publishers’ representative, as 
tional advertising representative. 
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The Busyness of Business 
In the National Capital 


HINK of Washington in terms of continuous 

progression and prosperity, unaffected by depres- 
sions. You will find it a staple market well-worth 
cultivating. 

Washington has more automobiles than in any one 
of eleven states. 

Washington is the fifth city in the United States 
in the number of telephones per 100 people. 

Washington is the sixth city in the United States 
in number of pieces of mail handled. 

Washington has a  $200,000,000.00 government 
building program already underway. 

Washington, the city, has a larger population than 
any one of eight states; while the population of the 
Washington market in the 25-mile radius into Mary- 
land and Virginia exceeds that of any one of thirteen 
states. Approximately 800,000. 

They are people of means; with a taste for the 
luxuries as well as commodities. 

The Star’s direct delivery service covers the 
ENTIRE “market”—in city and out—completely and 
influentially every evening and Sunday. 


For any detailed information: 
which you may desire, write 
our Statistical Department 


The Loening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 























MAXY advertisers reason that 
4 the most effective way to ad- 
vertise to the rural population is 
with urban copy. Their argument 
is that the countryman does not 
like to be talked to as a country- 
man. They say that the farmers 
and dwellers in small 
towns resent the rural 
appeal because it im- 
plies that they have 
not the wit to under- 
stand “city lingo.” 

Such an argument 
certainly does not 
hold together where 
the product is bought 
only by country buy- 
ers, such as a cream 
separator. But what 
about such products 
as pleasure cars, 
chewing gum _ and 
radios? Let the Radio 
Corporation of Amer- 
ica give its answer to 
that question. 

For over two years, 
this advertiser has 


Selling the Country Buyer with 
“Country” Copy 


Where the Radio Corporation Found the Rural Characters Shown in 
Its Farm Periodical Campaign 


By Roland Cole 





Designed by the same engineers 
who built the great broadcasting stations 


you buy an RCA Radiol you 


One of these is the prestige, or 
favorable reputation, of the com- 
pany throughout the country. A 
second is the product, or particu- 
lar model, offered to the rural 


buyer, its price and peculiar adapt- 
ability to country conditions. 


he 
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ple and made its ap- 
peal directly to folks 
who live on farms 
and in rural districts. 
Questioned as to the 


sales results which or Ssnrenes 

may be c-edited to 

this campaign, the any Reaper 
RURAL LIFE 


company says results 
have been extremely 
satisfactory—so satis- 
factory that the campaign is being 
continued indefinitely. Questioned 
further as to what special features 
in the advertising have contrib- 
uted more than others to this suc- 
cess, the company names three. 
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CAN FIND IN THIS INTIMATE SCENE OF 
A GREAT MANY THINGS THAT HE KNOWS 
ARE TRUE 


third feature is the character of 
the illustrations which have been 
used with the entire series of ad- 
vertisements since the inception of 
the campaign, a little over two years 
ago. The advertisements repro 
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The womanis the purchasing 


| _,agent of the home 
Journal is her papers 





Because The Journal 
reaches the largest reader 
audience of women in the 
Portland trading area and is 
the proven medium to sell 
merchandise to the women 
—the purchasing agents of 
the home. 


The JOURNAL’S dominant 
lead in “woman appeal” ad- 
vertising linage is consistent 
with the results obtained by 
both local and national ad- 
vertisers in the sale of pro- 
ducts used in the home and 
bought by women. 
\yV 
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The OURNAL 


Portiand-Oregon 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY.... 


New Yorx—2 West 45th St. 
San Francisco—58 Sutter St. 


Special Representatives 
Cuicaco—Lake State Bk. Bldg. 
Los Anceies—117 W. Ninth St. 


Purape_paia—1524 Chestnut St. 
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The 


Mustard of 
Advertising 


The coldest week this winter, a mem- 
ber of our copy staff arose with the 
milkman, put on three sweaters, and 
donned a white coat. As delivery man 
for a baker, he dodged police dogs 
that he might carry a basket from 
door to door and talk to the house- 
wife about bread, buns and cake. 
Then he came back and wrote the 
copy for a hot-cross-bun campaign. 
The first thing the copy man did 
when we began to work on Colgate’s 
Shaving Cream was to go out and 
find a laboratory with a microscope 
large enough to show up the texture 
of shaving cream lather. Photomi- 


crographs of “Small Bubble” lather 
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were the copy result. Sales? Pyra- 
miding, thank you! 





Working underground for two 
weeks in a coal mine, another enthu- 
siast dug out, by rough contact, the 
features of Exide Batteries that ap- 
peal to the mine superintendent. 
They’re in his copy. 

These men didn’t hate to take 
such trips. They didn’t think of 
reasons why they needn’t go. They 
were the ones who thought first 
about going. 

The average age of the men and 
women in our Copy Department is 
around thirty years. Naturally some 
are under thirty. Naturally a few are 
flirting with forty—but not many. 

We don’t say that copywriters, as 
they acquire girth, lose the zest that 
takes men away from their desks 
and out among the people. 

But these are things that younger 
writers revel in! : 

Is it any wonder, then, that copy 
prepared by writers of the enthu- 
siastic age is running over with real 
news, is spiced by the touch of per- 
sonal experience? 

“Mustard,” said the little boy, “is 
what keeps a hot dog from tasting 


good when you don’t put any on!” 
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duced here show these illustrat‘ons. 


They _have attracted widespread 
attention. All of them are the 
work of one artist, who, when 


he was originally commissioned to 
make the drawings, took himself 
into the country and 
looked about for the 
kind of people who 
were buying radios 
and others who could 
possibly be persuaded 


to buy them. The 
particular town he 
went to is a_ place 
called New Hope, 
about ninety miles 
out of New York. 


New Hope is a busy 
place of around 1,000 
people. Just across 
the river is a town of 


5,000 called Lambert- 
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discarded copper 
kettles. Where time does ne: 
permit of sketching, the artist 
makes camera studies; or while he 
is sketching, his wife works the 
camera on those people who are 


furniture and 


d to own a 
RADIOLA 16 
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were not made all at 
one time, but one or 
two at a time, as re- 
quired for the monthly 
advertisements. The 
full cast of characters 
was not found all in one house, or 
all on the streets of New Hope, 
but in various places aboat the 
countryside. On hig visits to New 
Hope the artist ant, his wife at- 
tend sales and atuctions. They 
visit stores. They go to church. 
They hire a horse and buggy 
(which they have lately pur- 
chased) and drive the dirt roads 
seeking whosoever can be found. 
These horse-and-buggy operations 
cause the natives of New Hope 
some head-shaking. How anyone 
able to afford a car can prefer a 
horse and buggy is one too many 
for them. It’s somehow related, 
they believe, to other queer ways 
city folks have, like buying funny 


THIS 1s 


ARADO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


THE 





ADVERTISEMENT 


FARM-PAPER 
SHOWING A TYPICAL COUNTRY HOME SCENE 


MARCH 


standing about watching the artist 

The sales value of these illus- 
trations, the writer believes, lies 
in their verisimilitude. This state- 
ment means two things. It means, 
first, that any reader can find in 
these intimate scenes of rural life 
a great many things which he 
knows are true; and, second, that 
the folks down in New Hope rec- 
ognize themselves in these pictures 
and are proud. Moreover, these 
are “story” pictures, or rather, 
they are “illustrations” in the 
story writer’s sense. “Illustration,” 
in the advertising man’s vocabu 
lary, is a loose term, meaning a! 
most anything that “illustrates” 
from a reproduction of the product 
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o a picture of the product in use, 
or even something irrelevant. But 
“illustration,” to the fiction writer, 
means the picture of a character 
or a dramatic incident of the story. 
In every one of these RCA illus- 
trations, something of absorbing 
interest is being discussed or en- 
acted by the people in the picture. 
I select the four most recent ad- 
vertisements as representative of 
the entire series. 

January portrays the entrance to 
a dealer’s store and the sidewalk 
in front of it. Out front, shovel- 
ing snow off the sidewalk, is old 
Mat Newell, who works for Luke 
McGuire, the auto accessory and 
radio dealer. Clint Ferris, his 
wife, and boy, are just coming out 
of Luke’s with their new radio out- 
fit in their arms—each of the three 
has a part. A_ kid friend of 
Clint’s boy, out giving the baby an 
airing in his box sled, wants to 
know “Did y’ git yer new radio?” 
Old Mat himself is highly inter- 
ested. He stops shoveling, takes 
his pipe out of his mouth, and ob- 
serves to Clint and Clint’s wife 
something sly and good-humored 
that is very satisfactory to both 
Clint and his wife, 

February shows a boy—it could 
be Clint Ferris’s boy—sick in bed 
with the mumps, but not too sick 
to operate the radio to the envi- 
ous delight of a juvenile audi- 
ence at the window. Clint and 
his wife are pictured looking in at 
the door. Everything in the room 
is authentic; real window curtains, 
a table cover such as exists no- 
where on earth but in a country 
home, the bed, the pictures. on the 
walls, a valentine, the medicine 
bottles and spoon, and a pup. 
March shows a_ living-room 
along about bedtime. Grandpa 
Purdy is holding little Elmer on 
his lap to hear the bedtime story, 
only it didn’t work out as planned. 
Elmer, in his nightie, reclines in 
Grandpa’s lap, but instead of being 
fast asleep, is wide-awake, while 
Grandpa is asleep, much to the 
delight of the other members of the 
family, who sit about watching the 
spectacle. The other members of 
he family are Abner Cratty, who, 
n shirt sleeves and slippers, is 
reading the newspaper and listen- 
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ing to the radio, his wife, Myra, 
who is mending, and the elder son, 
Junior, at his school work. There 
are some pictures on the walls, a 
table and a lamp, and a dog asleep 
on the floor, all of the sort which 
make the observer say, with unc- 
tion, “Will you look at that!” 

April, not yet out, is a “men- 
folks” scene. There’s a woman in 
the picture, but she is being ig- 
nored by all but one of the men. 
He, in a shy way, is taking notice 
of her. He is “company.” The 
other two men are interested in 
the radio, and one of them is 
operating it. Politics is being dis- 
cussed by the three men, though 
it isn’t hard to see that one of 
them is more interested in what the 
girl is thinking over at the other 
side of the room. She is working 
at a loom of some sort, probably 
weaving a rug. Again, the set- 
ting is one of intrinsic interest— 
the furniture, the pictures, the 
lamp, but, most of all, the people. 

A peculiars thing about these il- 
lustrations is that they have no 
captions, They occupy nearly a 
half of the advertisement in which 
they appear. The advertisement 
makes no direct reference to them. 
Sometimes the heading of the ad- 
vertisement gives a hint of what 
is going on in the picture, as in 
the case of the one last mentioned 
—“‘Let the wonderful Radiola 16 
take you to the great National 
Conventions.” Then the opening 
paragraphs of copy are to the ef- 
fect that you can sit in your living- 
room and hear what is goiig to 
take place at the forthcoming 
political conventions in Houston 
and Kansas City—the nominating 
speeches, the cheers and uproar, 
the balloting, and the announce- 
ment of the successful candidates’ 
names. 

In most of the publications, the 
illustrations and other features are 
reproduced in colors. 


Lumber and Fuel Dealers Ap- 
point R. A. Dier 


The Associated Leaders of Lumber 
and Fuel Dealers of America, Chicago, 
has established a merchandising service 
department under the direction of 
Robert A. Dier, formerly advertising 
manager of The Upson Company, Lock- 
port, N. Y. 
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REFERRED 


—say 68% of residents in Laurelburst, 
a typical Portland District 


Only 46% mention the second paper, 197 the third 
and 12% the fourth paper. 





TS Specialty Merchants’ Survey of newsp paper pref- 
erences of Portland people, just completed, shows 
that Laurelhurst people, like most others in Portland, 
prefer The Oregonian—because it contains more news 
and presents that news in a more dependable manner. 


And here are the preferences of Laurelhurst people for 
the six major departments of newspaper news in the 
Portland papers, as revealed by the survey. 

1. Guat News—66% prefer The Oregonian. Only 25% mention the 
ees ete. we—65% prefer The Oregonian. Only 25% mention the second 
. a prefer The Oregonian. Only 26% mention the second 
Women’s Features—58% prefer The Oregonian. Only 25% mention the 
Radto Newe 67% prefer The Oregonian. Only 21% mention the second 
Kiareae New News—55% prefer The Oregonian. Only 33% mention the 





Ears a3 cast 


rectly eadieenenis tit tas tite and teenth gumenethinocnsaciaced %: 


The preference of Laurelhurst people for The Ore- 
gonian is typical of most of Portland’s preference—why 
4% the people of Portland think of The Oregonian FIRST 

| when they think of news. 

It is a direct result of this emg that The Ore- 
gonian is the best advertising buy in Portland. 


| The Oregonian 


Circulation over 106,000 daily, over 158,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
285 Madison Ave. Steger Bldg. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Bidg. 
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Why We Don’t Write Clever 


Collection Letters 


One Clever Letter with a Tiny Corner of the Veneer Too Thin to Hide 
the Pretense Will Destroy the Work of a Lifetime 


By W. A. Wolschlag 


Credit Manager, Ditto, Incorporated 


HEN modern correspondents 

suddenly awoke to the ab- 
surdity of writing letters full of 
stock phrases, hackneyed and mean- 
ingless words, the jump from the 
pompous “We beg to remind you 
of your indebtedness, etc.,” to a 
clear-cut statement of facts ap- 
peared to many as too radical a 
change. i 

To bridge the imaginary gap 
many correspondents thought and 
still think it necessary to inject 
cleverness into their letters, clever 
in the sense of showing the cor- 
respondent’s adroitness. 

In my opinion, these letters do 
not ring true. If anything, they 
are worse than the old bromides. 
They are unnatural, false and in 
some cases insulting. 

The clever letter reads something 
like this: 

My Dear Mr. McDonald: 

‘ou may not know it but I did you 
a very great favor today. 

The Treasurer stopped at my desk 
and seemed much concerned about your 
account. I assured him ze would 

roperly discharge your obligation, in 
act I made myself personal , => 9 
sible. Now I am sure you will wish to 


send me a remittance so I can prove 
my faith in you was well founded, etc., 


etc. 


Many young correspondents 
have drifted into a patronizing or 
magnanimous attitude in their cor- 
respondence. Letters written in this 
vein by some obscure clerk often 
get into the hands of big executives 
who are apt to feel insulted by 
such an attitude. 

About this time some may ask: 
“Why do we hear reports of won- 
derful results received from some 
of these so-called clever letters?” 
The answer is this: Any kind of 
a reminder will bring results. A 
clever reminder might result in 
greater returns but perhaps leave in 
its wake a resentment unexpressed 


but deep-seated. On the other 
hand, convincingly written conver- 
sation furnishing sufficient evi- 
dence to clear away all doubts in 
the mind of the reader will bring 
even greater results and establish 
that pleasant relationship so much 
desired. 

When you feel like writing 
clever letters, substitute, instead, 
real service and earnest effort. Do 
the necessary scout work, investi- 
gation and checking up on your 
method of handling the transac- 
tions to locate possible omissions 
or errors. In other words be sure 
your skirts are clean before you 
communicate with the customer. 

We have a sample letter we 
would like to write, and strive to 
place ourselves in a position to do 
so. This always insures enthusi- 
astic service to the customer. The 
letter we would like to write would 
be something like this: 


Exactly forty-five days ago, we re 
ceived your order n.. 2 1928, which 
was prepared on er regular order 
form and signed your authorized 
purchasing agent. he merchandise in 
exact quantities as ordered and in strict 
accordance with specifications was pre- 
pared, double checked and forwarded 
the same day your order was received. 

Shipment was made via transportation 
company requested by you, and we hold 
a true receipt for it. 

Billing was prepaid, using the estab- 
lished prices. ensions and _ totals 
were double checked and invoice ¢n- 
closed in aes y bearing our return ed- 
dress was turned over to the U. S. Post- 
al Department for deliv to you. 

The terms of sale are thirty days net, 
as agreed upon. We have fulfilled our 
end of the contract. We expect you to 
carry out your end. You are now 
fifteen days late in doing so. Please 
arrange to pay at once. 


When you have perfected your 
organization to a degree of perfec: 
tion which will permit the writing 
of such letters you will have nar- 
rowed the different kind of de} 
linquents to a possible three and 
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upon those I feel sure clever let- 
ters will have no effect. 

A lazy man has no right to be 
in the collection department. The 
harder you work to make it easy 
for the customer to pay, the 
greater will be your success. We 
have a slogan which I coined years 
ago. It is: “Inertia in the credit 
and collection department cannot 
be tolerated.” 


HARMONIZING WITH A STANDARD 
PLAN 


Although our letters are not 
clever they must harmonize with 
a standard plan based on accumu- 
lated knowledge formulated with 
reference to general truths. 

We classify our delinquents, de- 
termine if possible who will receive 
the letter, what motive will influ- 
ence this person to act in our be- 
half and then appeal to that motive. 
We show our willingness to serve 
by furnishing full and complete 
information of the account, item- 
ized statements, copies of invoices, 
copies of orders with facsimile of 
signatures, and any other docu- 
ments that might help. We make 
it easy to O. K. the charges and 
hard to find an excuse for not pay- 
ing 

We don’t promise assistance, but 
we make the customer realize we 
are working hard to please. 

We are constantly on the look- 
out for something real which will 
enable us to demonstrate friendly 
interest. For example: 

One of our customers is a sales 
promotion artist. One of our cor- 
respondents noticed a drawing of 
a smiling man on this customer’s 
stationery. A tactful, friendly 
comment about this illustration and 
a question as to whether or not it 
might be a picture of the customer 
brought a speedy reply and has es- 
tablished a very friendly associa- 
tion, 

To me, this seems like the key- 
note to successful letters. Find 
something in common to write 
about. Once you have met and 
chatted with a customer your let- 
ters are more human and interest- 
ing. When personal contact is not 
possible, seek something in com- 
mon which will bring about the 
same friendly feeling. 
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At one time an account was 
called to my attention. For no ap- 
parent reason at all a customer 
with a rating of $10,000 was al- 
lowed to purchase over $3,000 on 
open account. Letters requesting 
payment of the portion past due 
brought a reply that collections 
were poor and payment would be 
forthcoming as soon as some money 
was collected. 

I wrote to the proprietor saying 
I had received several reports of 
poor collections from others and 
no doubt there was a slackening 
up of payments. I mentioned the 
fact that we dealt with a great 
many wealthy corporations which 
probably were not affected because 
they paid regularly; that we had 
made a careful analysis of the sit- 
uation and were working out plans 
to tide us over. In my letter I 
explained that I was an expert ac- 
countant and a management engi- 
neer, as well as the credit manager, 
and felt sure I could find some 
spare time to make some of our 
methods fit his business: Would 
he care to have his bookkeeper 
send me a copy of their regular 
monthly financial statement which 
I would be glad to analyze? The 
statement was mailed to me and 
showed very plainly too much 
money outstanding for the size of 
the business. I worked out a very 
simple collection plan which any 
stenographer could put into effect. 
All I asked for my services was 
that we be put on the regular pay- 
roll at $25 per week until our ac- 
count was paid up to date. 

The plan worked liked a charm 
and our pay checks came in reg- 
ularly. The customer wrote me that 
not only had he collected his past 
due accounts, but was now in a 
position to discount bills and add 
at least 36 per cent per annum to 
his profits. 

This is an example of honest 
service delivered, not just -prom- 
ised. All the clever letters in the 
world could not have collected this 
account. 

The unsuccessful individual upon 
whom responsibility rests lightly 
presents the greatest problem. One 
of those misguided persons wrote 
us at one time that he was sick 
and tired of receiving our dunning 
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letters, that he didn’t have the 
money and wasn’t sure when he 
would have it; that we might just 
aswell leave him alone and wait 
until he had the money at which 
time he would send it in without 
being asked a dozen times. 

I thanked him for his reply say- 
ing I was sorry the letters had an- 
noyed him. I had no way of know- 
ing why he had not paid, and his 
answer had given me an idea. If 
he would explain his reaction upon 
opening and reading our letters and 
suggest some change, I would con- 
sider it a great favor. My letter 
was sincere. I really did want to 
know what was wrong with our 
letters. He never gave me the in- 
formation, but used my self-ad- 
dressed envelope to send his check 
in payment of the account. 

The man was honest and when 
he put himself in the other fel- 
low’s place realized how necessary 
it was to do the right thing. 

Talk and write in the language 
of your customer. If you have 
something to say, say it. When you 
visualize the person you are writ- 
ing to, stenographers, typewriters 
and desks will fade away and you 
will create written conversation. 

If you are unable to face people 
and talk and act like a gentleman, 
it’s a cinch you cannot write like 


one. 

The collection correspondent has 
a much more difficult task than the 
ordinary sales correspondent. He 
dare not exaggerate but he has 
every right in the world to grow 
enthusiastic for he is promulgat- 
ing the most excellent thing in the 
world, honesty. 

There are motives that make men 
pay. Be they what they may, 
pride, reciprocity, fear or what 
not, back of it all is the desire to 
be honest. How can you succeed, 
when bidding for this excellent 
quality, if you assume a false atti- 
tude, if you assemble a play of 
words clever on the surface but 
unnatural and resting on a foun- 
dation of pretense? 

We regard the credit and col- 
lection department as an adjunct 
to smooth business relationship, a 
convenience offered customers as a 
cog in the modern machinery of 
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business, not as an enterprise in 
itself. Customers learn to appre- 
ciate efficient handling of their 
accounts. They will welcome a 
courteous check-up of delinquent 
items, when assistance is given, 
not promised. 

Eternal vigilance constantly to 
demonstrate sincerity is necessary 
else the customer will lose faith. 

One clever letter with perhaps a 
tiny corner of the veneer too thin 
to hide the pretense will destroy 
the work of a lifetime. That is 
why we don’t write them. 


. T 

“Daughter” on Firm Name 

Feminine help in directing the family 
business, an increasingly pronounced 
activity in the last few years, has just 
been recognized in England, where the 
traditional firm suffix “and Son” has 
given way, in at least one instance, to 
“and Daughter.” The proud and 
courageous father in question is the 
proprietor of a — fish and game 
market in Caterham, Surrey, over whose 
store is now emblazoned the sign “H. 
Marment & Daughter.” Mr. Mar- 
ment’s action is the result of the war, 
during which his daughter, Miss Amy 
Marment, managed the. business, She 
did it so well that her father made her 
co-director in the company.—Advertis- 
er's Weekly, London. 


H. W. Bouck Appointed by 


Gleaner Combine 


H. W. Bouck has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Gleaner Com- 
bine arvester Corporation, Kansas 
City, Mo. He _ succeeds Miss Fern 
Dorsey who has been placed in charge 
of the sales promotion department. 








Cigar Lighter Account to 
Detroit Agency 
The Self-Lighter Company, Detroit, 
manufacturer of cigar and cigarette 
lighters for automobiles, has placed_ its 
advertising account with Taylor-Eby, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency. 


L. J. Maloney Advanced by 
Baltimore “News” 

Leo J. Maloney, formerly manager of 
radio advertising of the Baltimore 
News, has become classified advertising 
manager of that paper. 








Joins Seattle 
“Post-Intelligencer” 

Paul H. Lovering has joined the a¢- 
vertising Soportnees of the Seattle, 
Wash., Post-Intelligencer. He formerly 
was Rr as of "The Washingtonian, 
Seattle. 
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WITHIN the strictly municipal limits 
of the city of Boston there are but 
779,629 inhabitants. The other Bos- 
ton, unhampered by civic bound- 
aries, reaches out and embraces all 
that rich, thickly settled territory 
surrounding the old Boston but 
which is yet within fifteen miles 
from the center of the city. In the 
forty cities and towns comprising 
the Business Boston trading area 
are over 400,000 families—1,808,845 
people. This concentration of pop- 
ulation is greater, per square mile, 
than for any other American city— 
New York alone excepted—and 
makes Boston the country’s fourth 
largest market. 

This is the Boston that interests 
the advertiser, but it is unique in 
this respect—the population is 
sharply divided into two separate 
and distinct groups. These are not 
primarily divisions of mass or class, 
of rich or poor, of native or foreign 
born, but are purely the result of 
century-old traditions, of heredity, 
of differences in customs, in habits 
of thought and in environment. 

From the advertisers’ standpoint 
these two groups must be consid- 
ered as totally different markets 
and treated as such—for they are, 
in fact, two markets. 

Even a cursory examination of 
Boston’s four major newspapers 
will demonstrate the effect which 
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Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, 1!I. 
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this population division has had on 
the papers themselves. The Boston 
Herald-Traveler, differing from its 
three contemporaries in appearance, 
in make-up, in its methods of news 
emphasis and in editorial appeal, 
has been built to reach one, definite 
group. The other three news- 
papers, which are similar in these 
respects, have been built to reach 
the other. 

The readers of* the Herald- 
Traveler comprise the more desir- 
able market. It is the group of 
greater wealth, responsiveness and 
buying power. To reach this im- 
portant market the advertising col- 
umns of the Herald-Traveler must 
be used. No other Boston news- 
paper appeals to this group of buy- 
ers—nor does the Herald-Traveler 
appeal to the other group. 

The advertising situation in Bos- 
ton sums up something like this. 
Business Boston is the country’s 
fourth largest market. The people 
of Boston are divided into two buy- 
ing groups reached by four daily 
newspapers. The Herald-Traveler 
is the only newspaper with influence 
over the more important group. 
Most of the other group can be 
reached by one of the other three. 
Reach both groups by using the 
Herald-Traveler and one other 
newspaper and the sales problem in 
Boston is ended. 


D-TRAVELER 














For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
been first in National Advertising, in- 
cluding all financial, automobile and 
publication advertising among Boston 
newspapers. 
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LA PRENSA 


OF BUENOS AIRES 


Mar. 29, 1928 


offers to American advertisers — 


Contact With the Buying 
Public of Argentina 








In addition to the largest circulation in all South 
America, the advertiser in LA PRENSA gets those 
intangible assets which differentiate a BUYING 
PUBLIC from just a reading public. 


Proof of the intelligence and buying power of the 
readers is self evident from the quality of the editorial 


and news text. 


Proof of the pulling power of LA PRENSA is found 
by examining its list of American advertisers which 


reads like a trade directory of American industry. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


14 Cockspur St., 250 Park Avenue, 
London, S.W.1 New York 
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It’s Not a Far Cry from a Laugh 
to a Sale 


And These Days It Is Easier and More Economical to Be Interesting 
Than to Be Dominating 


By Hartwell Chandler 


TS men were talking in the 
corridor just outside a court- 
room. One of them, a young chap, 
had just finished serving on a 
criminal jury. The other was a 
lawyer with whom he had struck 
up an acquaintance. Their conver- 
sation, as I overheard it, would 


have started more than 


interested public? Let’s see. 

The advertiser who wants a 
friendly jury has several ways at 
his disposal of getting it. First, 
he thinks of using sheer logic, rea- 
son-why, cause-and-effect stuff that 
climbs up and over every possible 
objection of which the market can 





one advertiser think- 
In 








g. 
“Why do you law- 
yers stall so in pick- 
ing your juries?” the 
younger man _ asked. 
“You could easily get 
twelve fair-minded 
men in a half day. 
Yet you putter around 
wasting time until it 
takes you two or three 
days before you can 
really start a case.” 

“Well, I’d_ scarcely 
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call it waste,” the law- 
yer protested. “Don’t 
be too hard on us. We 
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fellows come into 
court with chips on 
both shoulders. When 
you finally take your 
places in the box I 
want you friendly to 
me. - Then I can rea- 
son with you and per- 
haps convince you. If a juror 
likes me when the case starts, he 
gives me the benefit of doubts 
that arise later on.” 

Isn’t there some sort of analogy 
between the lawyer trying to get 
as favorable a hearing as possible 
for his client and the advertiser 
with something to sell a none-too- 
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DUDLEY BELIEVES THAT HUMOROUS COPY BEST SERVES 
THE PURPOSE OF ACQUAINTING PEOPLE WITH THE 
COMMONSENSE OF A COMBINATION LOCK 








think. But nearly everyone else 
who is advertising thinks of that 
method, too. What about brute 
force and repetition? Expensive, 


but again not exclusive. And an- 
other thing—who ever heard of 
making an audience friendly by 
inviting them to be flattened by a 
steam roller? No, the brute force- 
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and repetition theory won't make 
the frozen faces warm up. If 
that’s out, then there remains the 
toute &@ l'heure method, so called 
from the recent piece of copy that 
reads, “Due to exigencies of im- 
portation, a mew expression in 
neckwear, a Continental interpreta- 
tion, is limited as to selection. We 
venture to suggest that a call toute 
a@ l'heure would offer satisfaction.” 

It is a menacing fact, and some- 
one ought to do something about 
it, that the number of advertisers 
who believe this kind of copy will 
pack jury boxes with friendly 
prospects is on the increase. 

All of which brings us finally to 
that serious phenomenon, humor- 
ous advertising as an approach to 
the buyer. Sooner or later, the 
sheer logic addicts and the disciples 
of brute force and repetition turn 
to humor. The toute @ l’heure ad- 
vertiser never does. He cannot. 

The advertiser is thinking of 
sales, of course. On the other 
hand, the prospect is looking for 
diversion. Certainly he wants to 
know about what is new, what will 
cut his costs and save his time, 
but isn’t it a fact that his eye lights 
first and lingers longest on the ad- 
vertisement that looks as if it had 
a smile lurking around it some- 
where? No one knows that any 
better than Ned Jordan and not 
many advertisers ever got more 
friendly jurors out of a panel of 
readers than he. One day he 
wanted to say some especially nice 
things about his car without re- 
hashing all the superlatives that 
competitors had worn threadbare. 
So he wrote: 

Henry Ford bought a Jordan Blue 
Boy and presented it to his nephew. 
He wanted the young man to be happy. 


Edsel has driven a Rolls Royce— 
that’s a good car, too. 


‘The quip was new when Jordan 
used it. It clicked and created lots 
of constant and friendly readers of 
Jordan copy. 

Now that stunt is typical of one 
species of smart showmanship in 
business. Another kind has to do 
with winning control over a certain 
resistance to all change on the part 
of some buyers. A better way is 
found to do some necessary job. 
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Some method of switching the re- 
actionaries must be found. Here 
is where a deft little touch of 
humor can accomplish most—not 
by attacking the old order, but by 
showing how obsolete it is in the 
light of the improved methods. 

The Dudley Lock Corporation, 
of Chicago, has just started a hu- 
morous campaign to impress on 
the people the needlessness of car- 
rying keys for all the locks that 
the average business man finds it 
necessary to unlock. The company 
makes a new combination lock for 
which it believes the widest of 
markets exists. But people are in 
the habit of carrying keys. Sev- 
eral hundred years of carrying 
keys have tended to inure them to 
the inconvenience of carrying them 
and the certainty of losing them 
occasionally. 

“Our job is to acquaint people 
with the common sense of the 
combination lock idea,” says George 
D. Full, president and general 
manager of the company. “Ob- 
viously, it is an advertising job. 
We think humorous copy is best 
suited for it. Attention, favorable 
attention, is our first need. Where 
we have the prospect’s ear and he 
is in a friendly mood, then we can 
sell him our keyless locks, but it 
is doubtful if we can go far by 
trying to argue him into buying. 
A man who has carried keys all 
his life won't listen to an argu- 
ment on the merits or weaknesses 
of so well grounded a habit. There 
are too many other matters in 
which he is interested. 

“At the same time, he will laugh 
at the predicament of some chap 
who has lost his front-door key 
and has to climb the porch to get 
into his own house. Perhaps we 
can make him chuckle at the glum 
embarrassment of a chronic key- 
forgetter being reformed by a 
somewhat determined wife. Nearly 
every man has lost or forgotten a 
much-needed key at one time or 
another. So while we appear in 
our advertising to ridicule some 
perplexed individual shown in the 
copy, we can be sure that what we 
say about the obsolescence of keys 
and locks operated with keys will 
hit home with most readers. Time 
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Editorial and General Office in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 


ca pee General S. S. KOPPE & CO., Inc. 
epresentative Times Bldg., New York 


383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 
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Ask LA NACION about ARGENTINA 
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Display Advertising Leadership 
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in Argentina 


LA NACION continues its leader- 
ship of many years of Display Ad- 
vertising of Automobiles and Acces- 
sories as placed in all Argentina 
newspapers, carrying many of these 
accounts exclusively. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the circulation of 
LA NACION is as great in quality 
as it is in quantity. 


The following linage figures are 
the latest available on Automo- 
bile Display Advertising appear- 
ing in LA NACION and in its 
nearest competitor: 


Nearest LA NACION 
LA NACION Competiter leads by 


Nov. 1927 64,802 38,640 26,162 lines 

Dec. 1927 42,581 26,054 16,527 lines 

Jan. 1928 54,516 43,253 11,263 lines 
For the three months’ period: 


LA NACION leads by 53,952 lines 




















LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 
“Ask ARGENTINA about LA NACION” 
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A. The Farm Journal 
B. 2nd Publication 
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D. 4th Publication | 
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OU need to win the millions of country 

people — enjoying low living costs and billions 
to spend—the main support of your small-town 
dealers. 


46,000 R.F.D. mail routes—little known to general 
magazines—are the successful advertising avenue 
to the favor of the scattered country homes. 





The Farm Journal is dominant in rural route 
America—through its circulation distribution, as 
the figures prove—and even more decisively through 
its attraction for country readers which has made 
possible its circulation dominance. This prefer- 
ence mightily enhances the effective value of the 
advertising. 
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enough to let them have the logic 
of keyless combination locks, once 
we have them in a good-natured 
frame of mind. Start off with a 
smile and you can persuade them. 
Lock horns with the reader by pre- 
senting some claim that he can 
challenge and your chance to make 
a sale flies out the window.” 

An advertiser of conveying 
equipment sold to industrial plants 
found many of his logical prospects 
singularly prejudiced against in- 
stalling improved and economical 
conveying systems. He couldn’t 
condemn them openly for being 
old-fashioned and years behind the 
times, or at least he didn’t dare 
to do it so bluntly as the situation 
merited. Instead, he built a direct- 
mail campaign around a prehistoric 
chap called Mike Stonehatchet. 
The first twelve of the Cave- 
man series, sent to a list of 2, 
names, got inquiries at $11.23 each, 
which was about what the company 
had been paying for some time. 
Then the mailing pieces were ed- 
ited and improved. The list was 
divided into groups according to 
the kind of merchandise used by 
each group. The mailing pieces 
went out again and the inquiry 
cost dropped to $3.50. 

Plain words for plain folks, 
Ergo, serious words for—but not 
so fast. The trouble with too 
many advertisers when they turn 
out serious, sternly logical stuff is 
that they only succeed in producing 
ponderous, heavy-footed advertis- 
ing. They wrap up the dull com- 
monplace with loving care and offer 
it faithfully to what they* hope 
may be an interested public. Prob- 
ably there never was a time when 
yesterday was as dead as it is to- 
day, never a time when the stodgy 
sort of advertising that solemnly 
puts a manufacturer’s name before 
the public and quits there repre- 
sented such a waste. Beauty, ad- 
vertisers have discovered, is one of 
the new business tools. Color is 
another. Humor a third. “Laugh 
and the world buys from you” 
might well be written on the copy 
book of every advertiser. After 
all, it’s not such a far cry, provided 
you can take your humor or leave 
it alone, from a laugh to a sale 
as distances go in these swift- 
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moving days when it’s easier and 
more economical to be interesting 
than dominating. 

“The trouble with advertising 
nowadays,” more than one adver- 
tiser has told me in the last few 
months, “is that it costs so much 
more than it used to cost. To get 
the results we got a few years 
back we have to spend twice as 
much money. Advertising isn’t as 
effective as it used to be.” 


A CHANGE OF PACE IS NECESSARY 


Well, they are about right. 
Stodgy, text-book advertising 
doesn’t pay out as it used to, be- 
cause it isn’t geared to the swift, 
make-it-snappy tempo of today. 
The trouble with many of these 
complaining advertisers and their 
attitude of high courage in deep 
affliction is that ten or fifteen years 
ago they hit on a formula for ad- 
vertising that paid. And they have 
never been able to cut loose from 
that formula. Their advertising 
today looks to them as if it ought 
to pay because it copies the pattern 
of the advertising of yesteryear 
that actually did pay. That is not 
logic—only stubbornness. Most ad- 
vertisers who measure advertising 
effectiveness by its ability to make 
today’s selling job easier know that 
advertising by rote or formula 
costs too much. They have proved 
that a change of pace in their ad- 
vertising style is the price of sus- 
tained consumer interest. Which 
leaves the door wide open for 
humor. 

Paradoxically the thing that 
comes closest to striking most 
people as funny is someone else’s 
predicament. The plumbing in 
John Smith’s house leaks, to his 
embarrassment ; he misses his train 
because of a temperamental watch ; 
a lost latchkey turns him into an 
involuntary porch climber. And 
so on indefinitely. Everyone knows 
the situations. Variants all of the 
sure-fire laugh prescription handed 
down from the comic strips and 
vaudeville. 

But not all humorous copy has 
its basis in someone’s minor mis- 
fortune. There is the “way back 
when” school, seeking to win ac- 
ceptance for new and ingenious 
products by gently ridiculing this 
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ind that tradition which has car- 
ried over from dear, dead days. 
Barbasol’s Shaving Mug Anthol- 
ogy of a few years ago and Had- 
don Hall’s “Do your cigars sug- 
gest election day in 1898?” are 
typical. Therr we have the Socratic 
repartee method, so skilfully used 
by the Wallop family in telling 
why Alpha Brass Pipe is well 
worth what it costs. 

But why try to dissect so fragile 
a thing as humor? An illustration, 
a headline, or a piece of copy is 
funny or it’s a liability. If it really 
packs a grin and carries an ob- 
vious’ selling point along as well, 
then it is good- showmanship. 
Which in turn is good salesman- 
ship. Otherwise it had better be 
passed up in favor of the grim, 
hromidic kind of advertising that 
can’t do much damage. 


Death of Frank H. Thomas 


Frank H. Thomas, for over forty 
years a publishers’ representative in 
Chicago and chiefly identified with Com- 
fort, died last week at Chicago. He 
was the founder, president and untiring 
promoter of the Off-the-Street Club, or- 
ganized twenty-six years a to pro- 
vide a recreation cenfer for the children 
of Chicago’s West Side. . 

This club is supported by Chicago ad- 
vertising men and is known as the offi- 
cial welfare organization of the adver- 
tising profession in Chicago. First lo- 
cated in but one room, the club was 
ready at the time of Mr. Thomas’ 
death to occupy a new $85,000 home, 
which came about largely as the result 
of his efforts. Mr. Thomas was also 
1 well-known member of the Agate Club 
1 Chicago. 


Adams Manufacturing Com- 
pany Appoints B. E. Miller 


B. E. Miller has been appointed sales 
manager of the Adams Manufacturing 
Company, Macon, Ga., manufacturer of 
overalls, pants and shirts. He was 
formerly with the Happ Bros. Company, 
ilso of Macon. 





Harry Jenkins with New York 
“Telegram” 

Harry Jenkins has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the New York Telegram. 
He was recently with the New York 
laily Mirror. 


Appoints Fox & Mackenzie 


The Amalgamated Leather Compan'es, 
Inc., Philadelphia, has placed_its adver- 
tising account with Fox & Mackenzie, 
Philadelphia advertising agency. 
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Survey of Retail Furniture In- 
dustry Planned 


As the first step in carrying out 
plans for a four-year advertising and 
merchandising campaign to build up the 
retail furniture business, a survey of 
the retail furniture industry is to be 
made, This survey, which will be spon- 
sored by the National Retail Furniture 
Association, Chicago, will include a cen- 
sus of the industry, a study of the vol- 
ume of the industry for the last five 
years and a study of the merchandising 
practices of the industry. 

The Millis Advertising Company, In- 
dianapolis, has been appointed to direct 
this survey. 


Walter Heckman, Sales Man- 
ager, Welch Grape Juice 


Walter Heckman has been appointed 
sales manager of The Welch Grape 
Juice aeety, Westfield, N. Y. e 
became New England district manager 
of the Welch organization in 1911 and 
in 1917 was made district manager of 
New York City territory. 

F. C. Wurtz, who has been New 
England district manager since 1917, 
succeeds Mr. Heckman as New York 
City district manager. 





Consolidate as Kingston Prod- 
ucts Corporation 


The Kokomo Brass Works and 
Byrne, Kingston & Company and the 
Kokomo Electric Company, all of Ko- 
komo, Ind., have consolidated under the 
name of the Kingston Products Corpo- 
ration. Officers of the new corporation 
are: President, Paul Johnson; vice- 
president, Karl Krebser; secretary, Paul 

Burke, and treasurer, Frank C. 
Ryan. 


J. P. Hoag with Doremus 
Agency 


J. P. Hoag has joined the Boston 
office of Doremus & Company, adver- 
tising agency, as an account executive. 
He has been with the Standard Mailing 
Machines Company, Everett, Mass., and 
formerly was with the Boston office of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company as manager of the sales 
and promotion department. 








Appoints Walter B. Snow 
and Staff 


Emerson & Mason, Inc., Boston, re- 
frigeration and heating engineering has 
appointed Walter B. Snow and Staff, 
Inc., advertising agency, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 





C. H. Upton Joins Wurts 
Agency 
Charles H. Upton has joined the 


Harold C. Wurts Advertising Agency, 
San Francisco, as vice-president. : 
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$100,000 Mistakes 
in Advertising 


And Where Most of Them Come In’ 














Apverrisinc only starts with the buying of white space. 


The balance between profit and loss, waste and efficiency, 
rests on what GOES INTO THAT WHITE SPACE. 


The big mistakes in advertising are seldom made in the 
purchase of space. The rules for buying space wisely are too 
well charted for that. 


The big WASTE in advertising is in the INEFFICIENT USE 
OF WHITE SPACE. 


All white space is ALIKE until you put something in it. 


If you put the RIGHT THING IN—the thing that appeals 
to the greatest number of people—your advertising returns 
a profit. 


If you don’t quite strike the right thing your profit is reduced. 
If you put the WRONG THING IN you imperil your investment. 


Few advertising campaigns have ever failed through a mis- 
taken selection of publications. Few because of inadequate 
“merchandising.” 


Most advertising failures—assuming the product is a so- 
called “advertisable” product—are due to the failure of the 
PRINTED WORD to sell the public. 


Every day executives are learning the truth of this—more 
and more. 
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Listerine was a “‘good business” with sales almost unvary- 
ing from year to year UNTIL somebody TOLD THE PUBLIC, 
in Listerine advertising, about “‘halitosis.”” Then its sales 
MULTIPLIED. 


Lucky Strike stood well in the cigarette field as the ““Toasted”’ 
Cigarette UNTIL the public was told, in Lucky Strike adver- 
tising, that toasting took the throat bite out of tobacco. 
Then its sales increases during many periods, according to 
Government figures, were GREATER THAN THE INCREASES 
of the rest of the industry COMBINED. 


Many other “mouth washes’ were advertised against 
Listerine. But failed evidently to say the RIGHT THING to 
make the buying millions BUY. 


Many other cigarettes were artistically and intelligently 
advertised against Lucky Strikes. But Lucky Strike SAID 
THE THING that made the millions CHANGE. 


Present-day advertising is replete with like examples. Ex- 
amples that are making thinking executives WONDER if 
their costly expenditures are being utilized just to “adver- 
tise’’ or to SELL goods to the millions. 


Getting out ads that “‘look all right,” that “‘seem all right,” 
that are “clever’’—without KNOWING whether or not they 
hit the buying emotions of the public—is the shortest road 
to advertising waste. 


That’s where the $100,000 mistakes in advertising start. 


BLACKETT and SAMPLE, Inc. 


E. F. Hummert, Vice-President and Editor 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 

















Newspaper Displays Profit by the 
Unusual in Layout 


Apportioning of Picture and Typography to a Given Space Should Be 


Done with an Eye to Innovations of Arrangement 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


wee an artist places before 
himself a certain advertising 
space, it may not occur to him that 
it represents an uncharted area, 
with no limitations as to compo- 
sition, and no rules to govern its 
arrangement. In the rush of a 
speedy generation the 
tendency is, very often, 
to “do what has al- 
ways been done.” That 
is, there are certain 
haLits and _ traditions 
of make-up which 
have long persisted 
and which are ac- 
cepted as “the proper 
thing to do.” But no 
such point of view is 
permissible in the de- 
signing of a modern 
newspaper advertise- 
ment. 

To be seen, to be 
read, to make limited 
space conspicuous, in 
this field of competi- 
tive display it is neces- 
sary to be unconven- 
tional in the manner 
of plotting out the in- 
gredients of type and 
illustration. To break 
former laws of com- 
position is one of the 
larger responsibilities. 


done in magazine ad- 
vertising to a more 
appreciable extent, and here it is 
less needed than on the newspaper 
page. Mere originality of picture 
technique is no longer sufficient to 
individualize the smaller newspaper 
advertisement. The most impor- 
tant demand is that of the unusual 
in physical arrangement, and in- 
spection of current exhibits will 
immediately prove this to be true. 
Where a two-column display, 
for example, is outstandingly domi- 
nant and compelling, it will be 


Be Correct And Wear A Mallory 
Mallory blocks and color-effects winnow the wheat 
of coamopolitan fashion from the chaff of false 
fads. The correctness of a Mallory is indisputable. 


SIX TO TEN DOLLARS 


found to have very marked layout 
characteristics. 

A Lux campaign has “owned the 
page” whére it has appeared, 
because it deliberately violates 
former customs of layout. Photo 
graphs were made, for coarse 
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We find this being IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO GO IN FOR FREAKISH FUTURISM 


TO OBTAIN UNUSUAL LAYOUTS 


screen halftone, which could be 
divided into modernistic sections by 
means of white lines placed delib- 
erately across them at whimsical 
angles. These white paths are a 
half inch in width and brief 
phrases are set formally within 
their confines. There is no other 
reading matter. The result of this 
is a completely unusual and as- 


tonishing composition. Nothing 
could keep the eye from an 
investigation of its intricacies. 
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One thoroughly original adver- 
tisement for California Fig Syrup 
has arrived at a new idea by com- 
bining halftones from _photo- 
graphs with surrounding typog- 
raphy in such a manner that the 
picture seems to have been super- 
imposed over a solid mass of type. 
The picture is quite literally em- 
bedded in its typography. 

Legibility may be sacrificed to a 
certain extent, but so interesting 
is the composition that 
one is willing to read 


across the _ illustra- 
tion, picking up each 
line where it left 


off. It was first neces- 
sary to make a care- 
ful, actual-size lay- 
out, with the position 
to be occupied by the 
halftone methodically 
outlined in pencil for 
the guidance of the 
hand-set reading mat- 
ter. One of the 
novelties of ths set- 
up, by the way, was 
avoidance of 


the 
breaking words. It 
was so written and 


set that the words did 


not require “break- 
ing.” 
Placed on a news- 
paper page, the re- 
sult of this very un- 
usual advertisement 
was to attract the eye. ADVERTISEMENTS SUCH 
Here again, origi- 


nality won its reward. 
lhere was nothing like it anywhere 
around, ' 
[he only sure way to know in 
ilvance if a composition is worthy 
of a place on the congested news- 
paper page is to understand the 
composition hazards which are 
certain to be met. An artist who 
does not finish illustrations but 
who has become quite famous for 
arriving at unusually compelling 
layouts, surrounds himself with 
other advertisements from news- 


papers before he draws a line. If 
he makes a sketch, actual size, he 
puts these displays in juxtaposition 
to it and. sees what happens. And, 
as his first roughs are always made 
very 


ink, he can accurately 
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gauge results. It is a test which 
causes him to tear up many lay- 
outs thought to be good when first 
put on paper. 

There is an infinite variety of 
possible designs for any given 
space. Pencil them out, place them 
in many different ways, experi- 
ment. I have seen the man men- 
tioned above make as many as two 
dozen rough sketches before he 
finally found the unusual for a 


folly than to believe thet e 
ol is the biggest single cause 
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Pennsylvania Oil 


AS THIS STAND OUT CONSPICU- 
NEWSPAPER PAGE 


newspaper series. But it 
worth the while. 

New ideas of layout are always 
“just around the corner” for the 
exploring and investigative artist. 
Old ideas are given a new aspect 
and dressed up in such a manner 
you would never know them. 

The new Lifebuoy newspaper 
series is an example of this. The 
entire series is based on character 
studies of people, intently gazing 
at odd-shaped white mortises in 
which phrases are hand-lettered. 
The compositions vary, but the 
one fundamental concept remains 
throughout the campaign, that of 


was 


intent concentration on an impor- 
tant 


statement which is at least 
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The Best Seven 
in Nationa 


N every department of publishing, Capper’s Farmer 
we believe, has had the best record for seven con-§ ¢ 
secutive years in the National Farm Field. 
These charts give you a true picture of how Capper’s 
Farmer has progressed. 
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partially surrounded by coarse- 
screen halftones. This, of course, 
makes it “leap out” to the read- 
er’s eye in no unmistakable terms. 

As an added measure of novelty, 
the characters change in each ad- 
vertisement, and may run _ the 
gamut from a rough-and-ready po- 
liceman to an immaculate gentle- 
man in evening garb. A consider- 
able cast of characters was required 
to people this Lifebuoy series. 

The larger department stores are 
almost all constantly on the alert 
for the latest newspaper advertis- 
ing ideas. In many 
instances they have 
led the way in the 
matter of modern 
newspaper layouts that 
stand out because of 
their distinctiveness. 

Lord & Taylor, of 
New York, recently 
ran an advertisement 
that had just about as 
much real “character” 
as any display I have 
ever seen. It was 
an advertisement for 


“Spring Silks” that oieeal 
express the vibrant 
spirit of modern 
French art” and it 
could well be said 
that the layout “ex- 
pressed the modern 
spirit of American 
advertising.” The 
brief text was con- 


tained in a panel set 
just a trifle off center 
to the right on an all-over back- 
ground of the latest in printed 
silk patterns. These patterns of 
flowers and angles and whatnots 
blended together into a harmoni- 
ous background that was sure to 
catch the reader’s eye as soon as 
he turned the page and hold his 
attention. ; 

It isn’t necessary to go in for 
wild futuristic effects to obtain 
something different in newspaper 
displays. Often some simple thing 
will turn what might be an ordi- 
nary advertisement into a unique 
eye-catcher. A small advertise- 
ment for Boscul coffee, for ex- 
ample, has been changed into an 
attractive display by the simple 
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expedient of placing an unusual 
border around it. 

The Mallory hat advertisement 
that is reproduced with this article 
deserves special mention for get- 
ting away from the ordinary in 
newspaper advertising. The main 
part of the advertisement, which 
contains the illustration and text, 
is a complete piece of work in it- 
self and would be a distinctive job 
if used alone. It is well balanced 
and sufficiently different to draw 
attention. But the addition of the 
two crossing border lines and the 
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HERE IS A NOVELTY LAYOUT THAT DOES NOT INTERFERE 
WITH THE READABILITY OF THE TEXT 


trade-mark, small picture and 
block of text in the lower right- 
hand corner have changed the 
whole thing into an advertisement 
of especial charm and force. The 
liberal white spaces add materially 
to the eye-pulling power of this 
display. 

The Vermont Maid and Kool- 
motor Oil advertisements are also 
splendid examples of what the 
layout man can do with the help 
of a good artist. They are both 
examples of what can be done 
without resorting to freakish fu- 
turism. They prove conclusively 


that it is possible to turn out news- 
paper advertisements of the “dif- 
ferent” sort and still tell a sales 
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March 2, 1928 


Chicago Elevated Adv. Co., 
509 South Franklin St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


On the first of next month we will have 
completed eight years continuous 

advertising of Sunshine Biscuits in the SS 
Chicago Elevated Cars, and about four 

years in the Illinois Central Cars. 


We always appreciate the frank comment 
of any of our customers regarding our 
product or service, and it occurs to us 
that this is an opportune time to ex- 
press to you our satisfaction in the 
service and results obtained from 
Chicago Elevated advertising. 


Our progress in the Chicago market has 
been satisfactory, and we consider that 
your medium has contributed its share 
to this success. 


Yours very truly, 
LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY, 


a = 


Assistant Advertising Mgr. 
B. C. Lawton—ECF 
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The Oldest Market 
In Texas ~ 


Why? 


Not historically but 
commercially the Dallas 
market territory is the 
oldest in Texas. It was 
the first section of the 
state to grow up to ma- 
jor proportions in the 
eyes of those who sell. 


Why? Simple enough. 
The Dallas zone is the 
best farming ‘region in 
the Southwest. 


Development — along 
all other lines—followed 


the farms. This is pri- 
marily an agricultural 
empire. 

* * 


And it’s not only the 


oldest but the _ richest 
market. The lead taken 
a generation or two ago 
has been held. 


There are more people 
here than in any similar 
area of the Texas South- 
west. 


And they have more 
taxable wealth. 


* * 


The Dallas News is 
the big predominant pa- 
per of this region. The 
Dallas Journal (eve- 
ning) is, thanks to a 
special combination rate 
with The News, the best 
“second paper.” 





The Dallas Morning News 


The Dallas Journal 
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story. The layouts do not detract 
from the text; they encourage 
reading it, in fact. 

The kaleidoscopic eye of the 
layout artist will see possibilities 
in his white space, regardless of 
the proportions of the advertise- 
ment. He wiil find that forms and 
typography and illustrative matter 
are all susceptible of an unbeliev- 
ible variety of composition. 

In the out- 
standingly 
\riginal two- 
column news- 
paper displays 
for Squibbs’ 
Dental Cream, 
featuring “The 
Danger Line,” 
the line itself 
has provided all 
necessary dis- 
tinctiveness of 
composition. 
Heads of people 
are shown at a 
pronounced 
angle, and the 
long-rule line 
also tilts. As 
the last measure, 
blocks of text 
are likewise put 
at a correspond- 
ing angle. With 
so much prim 
regularity on 
the. newspaper 
page, the little 
advertisements 
are ruggedly 
compelling. 
They seem to 
have movement. 
They are ani- 
mate because 
the rules and 
traditions of former years have been 
so ruthlessly broken. “Never be 

fraid to do something different” 
is now the popular cry in design- 
ing a newspaper display. 

A space is penciled out and 
there are two methods of putting 

mething in it: One is merely to 
look upon that space as an area to 
ie filled with so much picture and 
so much typography; another is to 
study it scientifically and to under- 
stand that every minute fraction 
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ON WHICH IT APPEARS 
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of space has a significance. White 
paper is to be taken into consid- 
eration as just as much a useful 
and necessary unit as the work of 
the artist or the set-up of the ty- 
pographer. The layout specialist 
today sees in type a plastic factor 
every bit as utilitarian in discover- 
ing startling compositions as the 
contribution of the artist. 

But he must remember that in 
structions to “be 
original” are not 
permission to 
violate with a 
vengeance every 
known tradition 
of ‘the past in 
matters of ar- 
rangement. 

Not long ago 
a specialist in 
typography 
handed me the 
specifications for 
a certain news- 
paper advertise- 
ment which 
called for be- 
ginning the mes- 
sage in the very 
center of a large 
circle and spiral- 
ing it out until 
it concluded on 
the outer rim. “I 
can do it,” he 
sighed, “but I 
can’t make peo- 
ple read it. My 
boys who proof 
read this sort of 
stuff are begin- 
ning to have 
trouble with 
their eyes and 
necks.” 

In another 
most original five-column news- 
paper advertisement seven differ- 
ent blocks of text and headlines 
were tilted at as many different 
angles. In order to come anywhere 
near reading what the advertiser 
had to say it was necessary to tilt 
the page back and forth, up and 
down, in the most complex posi- 
tions. It was a decidedly innova- 
tional composition, but at what cost ? 
Readability, without which any ad- 
vertisement is practically worthless. 


“OWNS THE PAGE” 






Closely Aimed Institutional 
Advertising 


The Western Electric Company Takes a Further Step Toward 
Classifying Its Audience 


HE Western Electric Company 

has long been known as a pro- 
totype of the purely institutional ad- 
vertiser, for the reason that it has 
in the accepted sense, and broadly 
speaking, nothing to sell to the 
public, or even to industry. It 
functions, as is well known, pri- 
marily as the manufacturing sub- 
sidiary of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, supplying 
the Bell System with all its im- 
mense and varied equipment. 

Nonetheless this company has 
been spending a good deal of 
money, time and thoughtful effort 
for many yéars past on advertis- 
ing as business insurance to tell 
its real customers—the telephone- 
using public—the things which it 
considers they need to know for 
the mutual welfare of all parties 
concerned. 

Now it appears from the West- 
ern Electric periodical advertising 
which has so far appeared in 1928, 
that the company has taken another 
and very interesting step in the de- 
velopment of an institutional pro- 
gram. That step is to subdivide 
its audience, and to suit its mes- 
sage to the reader. 

Institutional advertising in the 
past has been pretty much ad- 
dressed to everybody, everywhere. 
The result has been to make it to 
a considerable extent general in 
tone. 

There are apparently two differ- 
ent programs in the Western Elec- 
tric institutional series this year. 
The first, published in a number of 
publications of general circulation, 
does not differ greatly in style or 
content from the company’s past 
advertising of this type. 

But the other program is ob- 
viously addressed much more di- 
rectly to a specific group—the busi- 
ness man or industrial executive, 
and probably the manufacturer 
rather than the merchant. The 
mediums chosen are those which 
men of this type are at least sup- 
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posed to read in preference to fic- 
tion and other general-circulation 
magazines, and to read at their 
offices rather than at home. And it 
appears from the two advertise- 
ments which have so far been pub- 
lished, that there is a_ specific 
theme in view, of unusual interest 
to this element in the community. 

This theme is the report of Sec- 
retary Hoover’s Committee on the 
Elimination of Waste in Industry, 
which was recently published in 
book form and has been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of discussion 
in industrial circles. 

Headed “Here, Mr. Secretary, 
is the Answer of One Industry,” 
the first of the Western Electric 
advertisements goes on to say: 


The business world has come to look 
upon the report of Secretary Hoover's 
Committee on the Elimination of Waste 
in Industry as an epochal document. 
Were Western Electric to put into 
words its own economic creed it would 
be but following out the principles 
stressed in that great contribution to 
industrial progress. 

This oe as makers of the na- 
tion’s ¢t t, has long 
made it a practice to plan its manu- 
facturing so as to reduce to a minimum 
time required for production, to level 
off the ups and downs of factory oper 
ation, fo standardize its purchasing 
through simplification, to inspect and 
re-inspect materials, methods and equip- 
ment, and to distribute at minimum 
cost. 


The second advertisement, em- 
ploying the same standard layout 
and headline, discusses the wastes 
of seasonal production as revealed 
in the committee report, and ex- 
plains how, as the result of the 
elaborate system of research and 
advance estimates of business de- 
veloped by the Bell System, the 
Western Electric Company is able 
to plan its production for five years 
ahead, and thus eliminate such 
wastes from its operations. 

Inquiry at the offices of the com- 
pany confirmed the inferences 
drawn from the advertisements 
themselves, that this represents a 
new departure in the specialization 
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The Indianapolis Times? 


| January and February of this year (not 


counting the Automobile Show issues) 





the Indianapolis Times carried nine more 





automobile campaigns than were carried 











satititiintin by it during the same months of 1927, 

Both of the Indianapolis-made cars—Mar- 
mon and Stutz—competitors in the quality field—car- 
ried copy in the Times during these months. This is 
sti:l further proof that quality advertisers who are most 
conversant with Indianapolis conditions have awak- 


ened to the necessity of reaching the Times audience, 


The Times Market 


OVER 65,000 FAMILIES 
most of whom read ONLY the Times 


TO COVER INDIANAPOLIS YOU MUST USE THE TIMES 
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of the audience for an institutional 
program, and is the result of a 
carefully determined policy on the 
part of the company. The esti- 
mated audience for the series ad- 
dressed to business executives is 
slightly over 1,000,000. } 

The present plan is to continue 
this specialization in the form of 
two programs for the entire year 
1928. If the results seem to war- 
rant it, the audience may be still 
further subdivided, and the mes- 
sage made even more direct and 
specific, in 1929. Furthermore, it 
is expected that forthcoming ad- 
vertisements of the “waste elimi- 
nation” series will deal even more 
directly and specifically with par- 
ticular points made by the com- 
mittee report itself. 


British Towns Seek Right to 
Use Taxes for Advertising 
Efforts are being made_to introduce 

a bill into the English Parliament to 

enable British towns to advertise out 

of tax incomes. Local authorities, 
chambers of commerce and industrial 
federations are behind this movement: 

It is estimated that there would 

available from a penny rate from the 

fifty largest cities and towns of the 

Kingdom nearly £300,000 annually. At 

present public funds cannot be used for 

advertising except under special acts of 

Parliament. 


American Chicle Net Income 
Increases 


The American Chicle Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., Adam's chewing 
um and Chiclets, for the year ended 
Jecember 31, 1927, shows a net income 
of $1,524,002, after charges and Fed- 
eral taxes against $1,332,448 in 1926. 


The item, “good-will, patents and 
trade-marks,” has been reduced to 
$3,400,000, against $5,000,000 in the 


previous year. 


J. P. Seiberling Advanced by 
Lambert Tire & Rubber 


. P. Seiberling, secretary-treasurer 
of the Lambert Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales and 


treasurer. 


Appointed by J. C. Black 
Manufacturing Company 


Samuel E. Ryder has been appointed 
sales manager of the J. C. Black Man- 
ufacturing Company, Inc.. Oil City, 
Pa., “Standitall’’ automobile radiators 
and “Blax” clutch controls. 
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Jefferson Electric Combines 
with Chicago Fuse Company 

The Jefferson Electric Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, has combined with the Chicago 
Fuse Mie. Company, of that city. The 
new organization, which is known as 
the Chicago Jefferson Fuse and Electric 
Company, has the following officers: 

President, J. Bennan, formerly 
president of the Jefferson company; 
vice-president and sales manager of the 
jobbing division, A. Tregenza, for- 
merly vice-president of the Chicago Fuse 
company; vice-president and sales man- 
ager of the manufacturers’ division, A. 
R. Johnson, formerly secretary of the 
Jefferson company. C. R. Hansen, who 
was also with the Jefferson company, 
has been appointed advertising manager. 


Appoint Milwaukee Agency 
The American Electric Motor Com- 
pany, Cedarburg, Wis., and Monarch 
Tractors, Inc., Springfield, Ill, have 
en their advertising accounts with 
reeze and Vogel, Inc., Milwaukee acd- 
vertising agency. Trade papers and 
direct mail will be used on the Ameri- 
can Electric account and State farm 
papers and magazines on the Monarch 
tractor account. 

The American Electric Motor Com- 
pany. is a subsidiary of the Splitdorf- 
ethlehem Electrical Company and 
Monarch Tractors, Inc., was recently 
bought by the Allis-Chalmers Manufac 
turing Company. 


Starts Advertising Business at 
Spokane 


Dan Craig Batchelor has started an 
advertising business at Spokane, Wash., 
under his own name. He was recently 
with Emery, Advertising, also of that 
city, and formerly was with the Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review. 


H. E. Abt Joins United 
Advertising Agency 

Henry Edward Abt has joined the 
copy staff of the United Advertising 
Agency, New York. He formerly was 
advertising manager of the Perfumer’s 
Journal, New York, and manager of 
ee Sales Agency, Ithaca, 


J. A. Burnie with Ronalds 
Agency 
James A. Burnie has joined the Ron 
alds Advertising Agency, Ltd., Mon- 
treal. He was formerly production 
manager of A. McKim, Ltd., also at 
that city. 


Furniture Account to Seattle 


Agency 
The Washington Furniture Manufac- 
turing Company, Seattle, Wash., has 


appointed the J. F. Held Advertising 


Agency, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 
will be used. 


Regional trade papers 
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In the City of 


CLEVELAND— 


—the Plain Dealer has 
more home-delivered cir- 
culation and more home- 
read circulation than 


any other newspaper. 


The Plain Dealer 


Cleveland’s Master Salesman 


Circulation 240,665 daily — 284,410 Sunday 
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Advertising 
Service 4 





N the selection of an ad- 

vertising agency the fac- 
tors normally weighed are 
reputation, ability, experi- 
ence and personality. 


The assumption is that 
advertising goes out into 
the open to stand or fall 
and that the tastes and 
habits of the American 
people are universal. 


Therefore, advertising 
that will sell the citizens of 
San Jose, Cal., will sell 
the citizens of Troy, New 


York. 


There. have been some 
rude awakenings. Modern 
advertisers, finding their 
product first in one region, 
second in another, fifth in 
another, eighth in another, 
are beginning to have some 
doubts. The accepted rule 
doesn’t seem to be run- 
ning according to Hoyle. 


7 7 7 
4 pews downright truth is 


that in many instances 
the advertising set-up is 








trailing the sales set-up. 


It is our fixed opinion 
that modern business and 
the cost of advertising re- 
quire that an advertising 
agency have three com- 
plete, highly trained organ- 
izations in the three key 
zones of this country— 
eastern, mid-western and 
the Pacific Coast. 


This means that in our 
judgment an advertising 
agency with but one office 
cannot have the grasp on a 
sales and advertising pro- 
gram that a closely-knit 
but widespread advertising 
organization has. 


Nor is this just theory. 
Noranappeal tologicsolely. 
We have worked under both 
systems and know the bet- 
ter from experience. 


7 7 7 
E discarded the “‘single 


office”? plan eleven 
years ago. 


Since then we have built 
upstrong and well-rounded 
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independent units of our 
organization in New York 
and Chicago and, twelve 
years ago, affiliated our- 
selves with one of the oldest 
and most efficient Coast 
advertising agencies, the 
Honig-Cooper Company, 
with headquarters in San 
Francisco and local offices 
in Los Angeles, Portland 
and Seattle. 


Through a system 
smoothly developed during 
the past twelve years, there 
isaninterchange of opinion 
and service on all our ac- 
counts that is highly valu- 
able to the advertiser. 


A well-regulated flow of 
‘at the source”? informa- 
tion is in constant circula- 
tion. Intimate knowledge 
of local conditions and local 
buying tendencies opens 
up opportunities and closes 
up pitfalls that a “‘single 
office”? agency might never 
see. 


B Y thesame token, strong 
local contacts are cre- 
ated for a manufacturer’s 
representative or sales 
manager. Each of these or- 
ganizations has local in- 
fluence with important 
buyers. Many advertisers 
» hom weserve have learned 
the dollar-and-cent value 
of these influences. And, in 
consequence, put a high 
premium on it. 
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We shall be glad to tell 
any interested advertiser 
how our zone advertising 
service has worked to the 
great advantage of our cus- 
tomers. Address our near- 
est office. 





| bal YOUR business is national in peewee 

—or is pointing that way—why 

look into this ‘‘triple-action’’ Renkin 

service if it offers more than you 

are getting. There is no obligation. No 

Comanttenene. To any interested ad- 
ertiser, we shall be glad to send— 


1 The outstanding magazine adver- 
tising campaign of 1927 in colors. 
Cop of. an address by Wm. H. 
Rankin ‘“‘How much distribution 
So a manufacturer have — 

ad- 





vertising.” = 
The most talked-of newspaper 
2 page advertisement of 1927. 
3 The most original ‘‘Business Mag- 
azine’’ campaign. 
The story of a news © cam- 
A paign ‘chat has produeed unusual 
ults because of — merchan- 
dising idea behind i 
5 Our yo ‘Radio Recadenseallll 
Does it Pay?” 
6 ae Value of Analysis,"’ a booklet 
- aH Groth, Vice-President in 
charge < Yr our Chicago unit and 
of our Merchandising and 
Trade Research 
7: ‘What of Farm papers in 1928?" 
and specimens of up-to-date agri- 
cultural advertising. 


BA poceaseti of the resources 

an ices of the 4 divisions of 
our company—Eastern, Central, 
Coast and Canadian. 


Wo. H. & 














Established 1899 
oe & pa Tribune Tower 
New Y Chicago, Ill. 
Murray Hill fut’ 9300 Superior 6600 
San Fi i 74 Montg y St. 
Los Angeles 


407 Petroleum Securities Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon - Seattle, Wash. 
Toronto, Canada 





Charter Member of the American 
Association of Advertising Agents 
Member National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau 


Charter Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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More 
Effective 


than ever! 


The new 


Specialized 
Editions © 
of 


CHAIN STORE 
ANCiD 


93 Worth Street New York City 











1928 
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Government Checks 
Up Correspondence 
School Advertising 





HE United States Civil Ser- 

vice Commission has issued a 
special bulletin on the subject of 
misleading correspondence school 
idvertising. The message is ad- 
dressed to advertising managers 
‘f publications and the information 
it contains is presented in order 
that they may be guided in deter- 
mining the truth of claims made in 
idvertising submitted to them. 

In October, 1927, an examina- 
tion was held for forest rangers 
and a survey of the papers sub- 
mitted by applicants forms the 
basis of the message. It was found 
that 25 per cent of the 1,081 ap- 
plicants lived in States other than 
the States in which they took the 
examination. Inasmuch as_ the 
schools referred to, and several 
are mentioned by name, advertise 
widely, and as the law requires 
that rangers shall be selected, when 
practical, from citizens of the State 
in which the forest is situated, 
there was little opportunity for 
appointments of those living in 
States without national forests. 

Further, as examinations are only 
held in States with national forests 
there is no way of determining 
how many correspondence school 
students were unable to take the 
examination when they found they 
would have to travel a long dis- 
tance in order to be eligible. 

The survey shows that 675 com- 
petitors did not take a course of 
correspondence school instruction. 
Of these, 189 passed. Of the 337 
who did take such instruction, ex- 
actly eighteen passed the Civil Ser- 
vice examination. “The figures given 
are illuminating in the considera- 
tion of the question of the value 
f correspondence training for the 
forest ranger examination,” states 
the bulletin. 

With reference to the advertis- 
ing of correspondence schools 
which give training for forest 
ranger examinations, the bulletin 
quotes the following from a cir- 
cular of the United States Forest 
Service ; 
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Many of the statements in these ad- 
vertisements are misleading and in some 
cases absolutely false. These advertise- 
ments frequently convey the impression 
that the forest ranger’s job is largely 
a playtime job, or a convenient means 
for an outing in the woods, while, as 

a 


a matter of fact, the position of forest 
ranger is a permanent one of consider- 
able responsibility, requiring arduous 
work often under difficult conditions, 
and with definite requirements as to 
experience and ability. Forest Service 
ofhcials doubt the value of correspon- 
dence schools under ordinary circum- 
stances in furnishing proper preparation 
for forest ranger positions. 


The bulletin to newspaper ad- 
vertising managers carefully points 
out that the courses under discus- 
sion are to be compared in no way 
with resident courses given by col- 
leges and universities. 

This action on the part of the 
Civil Service Commission closely 
allies itself with the movement 
which is under way to rid corre- 
spondence school advertising of 
misrepresentation. Those partici- 
pating are the Federal Trade 
Commission, the National Better 
Business Bureau and organized 
correspondence school interests. 





New Shaw Publication to Have 
Separate Sales Staff 


A separate sales staff will be main- 
tained for System, The Magazine of 
Business Methods, publication of which 
will start in June, as reported in 
Printers’ Ink last week. The pub- 
lisher will be the System Company, a 
newly-organized subsidia of the A. 
W. Shaw Company, publisher of The 
Megesee of Business. 

itorially, according to the System 
Company, the new publication will serve 
a new field and does not involve any 
change in the editorial policy of The 
Magazine of Business. 





New Account for Detroit 


Agency 


The Electric Sprayit Company, Inc., 
Detroit, manufacturer of an _ electric 
spraying device, has appointed Fec- 
heimer, Frank & Spedden, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines, busi- 
— papers and direct mail will be 
used. 





Appoints Williams, Lawrence 
& Cresmer 


The Fresno, Calif., Republican has 
appointed the Williams, Lawrence 
resmer Company, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, as its national advertising 
representative. 











Advertising Helps a Tailor to Give 
“Personal Service” 


A Firm of New York Tailors Uses Informal Newspaper Copy and Direct 
Mail to Endow Its Ready-to-Wear Department with a Personal 
Atmosphere 


HE big city merchant is seldom 

equipped for or desirous of in- 
jecting that “personal touch” to 
every sale that characterizes Luke 
Higgins’ store in Titusville. There 
are, however, in every city many 
people who want personal service 
and attention when they buy cer- 
tain things. For instance, men who 
are willing to pay $75 for a suit of 
ready-made clothes usually expect 
individual service. 

Recognizing the existence of 
such a type of mind in the men to 
whom they wish to appeal as cus- 
tomers, D’Andrea Brothers, Inc., 
New York men’s tailors, have 
carefully put the personal touch in 
all their dealings with their clients. 
Not only do they word their ad- 
vertising with an intimate appeal, 
but they follow up their customers 
after a sale, and make them realize 
their interests are still the concern 
of D’Andrea Brothers. 

Their problem seven years ago 
was to endow their ready-to-wear 
department with the same personal 
atmosphere as their custom-made 
business. This they endeavored to 
do by putting a sort of conversa- 
tional informality into their adver- 
tising, not hesitating to use a touch 
of humor when the occasion de- 
manded. 

“We found our customers wanted 
to be talked to, not shouted at,” 
said Mark D’Andrea, a member of 
the firm. “When one addresses a 
crowd one has to shout in an im- 
personal manner, but when one 
speaks to an individual, his con- 
versation should be more informal. 
Our customers require individual 
attention and we, therefore, try to 
talk just as if one of our salesmen 
were speaking to them on the 
floor.” 

They first started to advertise in 
this manner seven years ago, and, 
probably because the public was 
unfamiliar with this method of ap- 
proach, the response for the first 





ten months was almost negligible. 
But they held to their belief that 
the men whom they wished to 
reach would appreciate their atti- 
tude. The last six years have 
justified their faith. 

D’Andrea Brothers started, at 
first, with large space in the daily 
papers to get their name and ser- 
vice before the public. The adver- 
tising was then continued regularly, 
using six-inch double-column space 
daily, and every now and then, 
larger space to attract greater at- 
tention. 

The copy in their advertisements 
discusses every subject related to 
tailoring, but always with a per- 
sonal touch added. In describing 
the appearance and fitting qualities 
of an overcoat they do not waste 
words on technical details, but 
rather put the customer in the po- 
sition of final arbiter, such as say- 
ing, “But the man is lost, who 
once looks at himself in a mirror. 
Dare you let us tempt you?” 

Price is not stressed. And the 
other advantages are featured in 
a subtle way. Here is a typical 
advertisement : 


“WAIT TILL I CHANGE MY CLOTHES” 

There is, perhaps, fifteen or twenty 
dollars difference between self-confidence 
in a D’Andrea suit and misgivings in 
more dubious clothes. 

What man knows the day or hour 
when he will be invited to meet oppor- 
tunity? 

When that invitation comes, will your 
answer have to be: 

“Wait till I and change my clothes.” 

They say that opportunity is not fond 
of waiting. 


Here is another: 


“T can’t afford your clothes ten 
“That’s why I’m here. 
So said a customer the other da 
buying a suit of evening clothes. Tney 


HAD to be i in s' e .y~") fit, 
and finish. ey HA be good for 
years. He couldn’t afford to take 
chances—so he came to D’Andrea 
Brothers. 


D’Andrea Brothers have seldom sold 
a garment to a customer with more 
pleasure—or greater pride. 
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QUALITY 





CIRCULATION 


The circulation of The 
Financial World is made up en- 
tirely of investors—of people 
who have surplus funds over and 
above ordinary living expenses. 


In fact, the large majority of 
them are the leaders who set the 
pace in their respective commu- 
nities, not alone in business, but 
in social life. 


Subscribers of The Financial 
World are of the type that is the 
first to buy a second and third 
car, to install electric refrigera- 
tion and oil heating. Their 
incomes are high enough so that 
price is seldom—if ever—a 
matter of consideration, pro- 
vided of course, the commodity 
merits their approval. 


Whatever you advertise— 
whether it be for personal use, 
for the home, for the factory or 
office—your story stands a better 
chance in The Financial World. 





* 





10 Points of 
Advantage 


Quality Circula- 
tion with Huge 
Buying Power. 

Profound Reader 
Interest and Confi- 
dence. 

7,500 Requests 
for Investment 
Guidarce Every 
Month. 

Comparatively 
High Price of 
$10.00 per Year. 

High Percentage 
(72.57%) of Sub- 
scription Renewals. 

00% Gain in 
Subscriptions in 
Four Years. 

12%% More 
Coverage without 
Additional cost. 

Proved Respon- 
siveness to Adver- 
tising. 

Consistent Re- 
newal of Advertis- 
ing, Contracts. 

isibility of 
Every Advertise- 
ment. 


Che 
FINANCIALWORLD 


An:zrica’s Investment and Business Weekly 


LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Established 1902 





Member A. B. C. 
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Each sale is followed up by a 
series of letters. In them is 
stressed the same personal note 
which D’Andrea Brothers try to 
have in all their dealings. After 
an initial purchase has been made, 
the customer receives the follow- 
ing letter, usually after thirty days: 


It is D’Andrea Brothers’ practice to 
write to every new customer about a 
month after his first purchase to make 
absolutely certain that every garment he 
bought has proved entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

If you have the slightest reason for 
dissatisfaction with any detail of the 
clothes you bought from us, we hope 
you will give us the opportunity to rec- 
tify it immediately and without ex- 
pense to you. 

Our regular customers, among whom 
we shall hope to have the pleasure of 
counting you, have learned that D’An- 
drea Brothers are never satisfied until 
the customer is. And we want you to 
know, too, that while D’Andrea Broth- 
ers may sometimes make a mistake, they 
never knowingly let a customer suffer 
the consequences. 


Another letter regarding repair 
service, is sent six months after 
the first one. This frankly states 
that clothes do suffer depreciation 
and that to keep them in good re- 
pair is part of a tailor’s service. 
The comparative wearing qualities 
of linings are discussed and recom- 
mendations made according to the 
service required of the garment. 

But personal service requires 
still another angle which is gen- 
erally overlooked, namely, the abil- 
ity to separate customers accord- 
ing to their likes, and not to 
bother them with announcements 
in which they are not interested. 
The man who wants individual ser- 
vice wants that service because it 
will do a little of his thinking for 
him and not bother him with de- 
tails. In other words, he wants 
service that will present him only 
with those things which are of 
interest to him. This these tailors 
do by dividing their clients into 
groups according to their tastes 
for style, cloths and needs. To 
those groups are sent only the an- 
nouncements of interest to them. 


S. J. Stern Leaves “Automotive 
Merchandising” 


Sidney J. Stern has resigned as vice- 
president and advertising manager of 
Automotive Merchandising and Axto- 
motive Wholesaling, both of New York. 
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Advertising and the Product 
Have Same Saturation Point 


PecKHAM-ForeMAN, Inc. 
New York, Mar. 15, 1928 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


_ Enjoyed the article “Has Advertis- 
ing a Saturation Point?” [March 15 
issue], very much. 

Am afraid my answer to the ques- 
tion will be a very short one. I be- 
lieve that the advertising of an article 
has the same saturation point that the 
article has, and who lives that will ad- 
mit that their article has any saturation 
point in a growing prosperous country, 


with an ever increasing population, 
with a faster increasing purchasing 
power? 


To me, advertising is education, and 
certainly no one will admit that there 
is a saturation point to education. I 
have always believed that some things 
should never be advertised, while others 
could not exist without it. Where pro- 
duction is an important part, advertis 
ing is essential, and in this volume-mad 
age, production is a vital question. 

It is my belief that today advertising 
is not only to tell the ultimate consumer 
about your product, but to guarantee 
them of good value and a square deal, 
if they reach the purchasing point of 
your article. I cannot help but feel that 
while “travelo” jacket advertising 
might not have sent Mr. Consumer into 
the store to ask for a “travelo” jacket, 
I do strongly believe that when Mr. 
Consumer, in some way or other, does 
get into that store, and asks for a knit 
jacket, and is shown the Jones and the 
“travelo” jackets, it is a hundred to 
one shot that he will buy “travelo,” 
even though the two garments might 
be identical. In purchasing the ‘“‘trav- 
elo” jacket in preference to the Jones, 
he has that mental guarantee and con- 
fident feeling of receiving the utmost 
value in a knit jacket, because of our 
national advertising, and the feeling of 
confidence in both the article and the 
concern in back of it, created by this 
advertising. 

My closing thought is, that when Mr 
Jones feels that his article has reached 
the saturation point, he should not stop 
increasing his advertising, but should 
liquidate his business as soon as possi- 
ble and as gracefully as he can, be- 
cause his nearest competitor, Mr 
Brown, will think otherwise, and will 
soon be in a position to buy the rem- 
nants of Mr. Jones’ business at a very 
low figure. 

Frank L. Foreman, 
Vice-President. 


Starts Publication of “Dry 
Goods Recorder” 


The Progress Publishing Company, 
Ltd., Vancouver, . .. has started 
publication of the Dry Goods Recorder 
with a March issue. It will be pub- 
lished monthly and its editorial contents 
will be devoted to the dry goods, under- 
wear and hosiery field. J. S. Morrison 
is editor and Norman Code, business 


manager. 
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Among 1,000 readers 
recently queried there 
were 1,506 memberships 
in Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, Mothers’ 
Clubs, Child Study 
Groups, ete. Many 
readers are members 
of two or more groups 


In every issue a 
Program for Group 
Discussion is pub- 
lished, based on the 
leading article. 
Thousands of groups 
use this as a basis 
for discussion at 
their meetings 











The magazine is read by 
e Chairman and then 
erves as the basis for 
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before the next meeting of her 


MOTHERS’ CL 








ussion at the monthly meeting to the attention of the members 
of her PARENT-TEACHER of her CHILD STUDY 
ASSOCIATION GROUP 


HOW THIS GROUP INFLUENCE BENEFITS ADVERTISERS 


At these group meetings there is always active discussion of the 
practical every-day problems of child rearing and home manage- 
ment. There is real interchange of experience. When, for exam- 
ple, problems of feeding and clothing children are discussed, the 
products advertised in CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
inevitably enter this discussion. Because of the high advertising 
standards of this publication, the leaders of these groups know that 
anything advertised in the magazine must be good for children. 





CHILDREN, The Magazine for PARENTS 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The 


very latest 
development | 


COLOR 
photography 
to} 

«color prints on paper” 


Voy 


By a perfected “pigment process’’—we are able 
to reproduce on paper a single object or compo- 
sition of objects in their natural colors. 


The “pigment process” was developed through 
years of scientific experiment in European studios. 
One of its leading authorities has continued his 
experiments in our New York Studios to the 
point of making the process commercially prac 
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tical for the exacting requirements of American 
advertising needs. 


Each print—(duplicates can be supplied)—is a 
faithful reproduction of the subject, whether you 
judge it from a standpoint of color or texture, or 
both. The best working size should not exceed 
14" greatest dimension—although we have suc- 
cessfully made larger sizes. 

The process is particularly adapted to still life 
arrangements of food products—fabrics —cosmet- 
ics—jewelry; also interiors, gardens and automo- 
biles. 


The prints furnish excellent copy for engravers. 


The finest results are of course obtained through 
collaboration with the finest creative ability. 

The «Inteliigent Creative Service” of our or- 
ganization offers the greatest possibilities to users 
of the process. 

By choice it is not a quantity production me- 
dium—but rather it is limited by our desire to 
produce works of inherent individuality. 


W. O. FLOING 


INCORPORATED 


11 east 47" st., New York 


General Motors Building 
Detroit 
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With the close of the 
March 15 issue of Southern 
Agriculturist, the advertis- 
ing lineage for first 3 


months of 1928 showed 


A Gain of 183s% 
Over the Correspond- 
ing Period of 1927 


This is substantial indica- 
tion of the way in which 
aggressive advertisers are 
going after the great in- 
crease in money which the 
Southern farmer has avail- 
able this year. 


Advertisers recognize, too, 
that Southern Agriculturist, 
with its undisputed leader- 
ship in circulation, is the 
medium that effectively in- 
fluences this desirable trade. 









Southern 
Agriculturist 


“The Giant of the South” 


B. Kirk RANKIN, Publisher 
Nashville, Tennessee 


JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 
Special Representative 


Chicago New York 
San Francisco 













Kansas City 






























Selling a Lower-Priced Junior 
without Hurting the Leader 


Many Firms Have Been Able to Market the Second Product without 
Sales Loss to the First 


Burns-Hatt Apvertisinc AGENCY 
Mitwavukee, W1s. 

ditor of Painters’ Ink: 

I wonder if you could cite to me any 
irticles appearing in your publication in 
the past relating to the strategy em- 
ployed in giving publicity to a Number 
Two, or second grade, product without 
serious detriment to the Number One 
grade. 

I do not recall seeing anything on 
this particular subject, but undoubtedly 
there have been cases of a similar na- 
ture covered by your contributors in 
the past. 

Burns-Hatt Apvertisinc AGENCY, 

Cc. ALL. 


HERE are many instances on 

record of how a _ low-priced 
edition of an article of merchan- 
dise has been marketed without 
sales detriment to a higher-priced 
prototype. 

The A. E. Nettleton Co. put 
out a new line of men’s shoes to 
sell at $12.50, in addition to its 
regular $14 line, and tapped a 
highly profitable new market with- 
out adversely affecting its other 
lines of shoes. The general effect 
seemed to be that the $14 line kept 
its customers, while the $12.50 line 
found new customers and educated 
many of them to Nettleton quality 
so that eventually some of them 
hecame $14 customers. 

For twenty-five years or more 
The Hoosier Mfg. Co. put out a 
line of high-grade kitchen cabinets. 
Early in 1926 it brought out a 
new cabinet which sold for about 
half the retail price of its stand- 
ard cabinet, i. ¢., $39.75. This new 
abinet was designed to sell to peo- 
le who, according to their in- 
omes, could not afford to buy the 
tandard Hoosier cabinets at from 
$65 to $85. Sales of the new cabi- 
iet exceeded all expectations and 
n addition, attracted many new 
prospects who purchased the bet- 
ter quality, higher-priced cabinets. 

Perhaps the best example of 
what happens to the high-priced 
leader when a new low-priced 
eader is brought out is furnished 
by The Splitdorf-Bethlehem Elec- 
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trical Co. For many years this 
company made a line of spark 
plugs ranging in price from $1 to 
$>, featuring as a leader the Split- 
dorf Green Jacket Mica Plug at 
$1. About two years ago, feeling 
there was a market for a lower- 
priced plug, the company brought 
out the Splitdorf Half-Dollar 
Spark Plug, a porcelain insulated 
plug, the $1 plug being a mica 
plug. The new 50-cent plug was 
designed not to supplant the $1 
plug but to sell in another market, 
namely, for pleasure cars and other 
automotive vehicles where the 
service is not severe enough to 
demand the $1 mica plug. The lat- 
ter was recommended for gas en- 
gines, stationary engines and air- 
cooled motors where the ordinary 
porcelain plug is not suitable. 
Asked to say what has since hap- 
pened to the sales of both articles, 
the company writes under date of 
February 7: “During the two years 
that the Splitdorf 50-cent spark 
plug has been on the market, the 
lower-priced plug has not only 
carried along the sales of our $1 
plugs, but has actually increased 
its sales.” 

Talks with sales managers who 
have gone through the experience 
of marketing a junior leader show 
the purpose of such a move to be, 
in almost every instance, the cap- 
ture of a different market from 
the one to which the senior leader 
is addressed. The strategy em- 
ployed in advertising the low-priced 
leader consists of an appeal aimed 
with great care at the right peo- 
ple and a campaign of education 
among dealers effective enough to 
make absolutely certain of co-oper- 
ation at the point of sale. 

A list of articles which have 
been published in Printers’ INK 
describing how manufacturers of 
secondary products have introduced 
them by means of advertising is 
available to those who write for 
it—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Copy from the 
Gay 90’s Again Struts 
Its Stuff 


A Retailer Who Tired of the Con- 
tinual Fight for New Advertising 
Ideas Decided to Use Again an 
Old Copy Stunt and Found That 
Its Very Age Made It Novel and 
Resultful 








ROM the archives of the gay 
90’s a Baltimore retailer has 
resurrected a copy idea which, 
though hoary with age, is attract- 
ing attention because of its nov- 





HAMBURGERS’ 
HAMBURGERS’ 
HAMBURGERS’ 


FOR HIM WHO EXPECTS 
FOR HIM WHO EXPECTS 
FOR HIM WHO EXPECTS 


*90 


TO BUY A GOOD SUIT 
TO BUY A GOOD SUIT 
TO BUY A GOOD SUIT 


BALTO. AT HANOVER 
BALTO. AT HANOVER 
BALTO. AT HANOVER 
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Easter parade, so the Hamburger 
copy now appearing in Baltimore 
newspapers has set tongues t 
wagging. 

The first advertisements of the 
campaign were copies, line for 
line—with only the prices changed 
—of advertisements that had been 
used thirty years ago. They were 
relics of a day when display ar- 
rangements and illustrations were 
little heard of. It was a day 
when some superior intellect had 
adopted the idea of repetition 
to give emphasis. It was con- 
sidered a good idea then. And by 
many it seems to be considered a 
good idea now. 

Later pieces of copy adhere to 
the typographical set-up of the 
originals, but contain, as an addi- 
tion, simple illustrations of the 
merchandise being offered 





Gain for Coca-Cola Sales and 
Net Profit 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, re 
orts sales for the year ended Decem- 
er 31, 1927, of $32,515,501, against 
$30, aig for 1926 and $28,553,425 


for 1925 


Net profit, oo charges and Federal 
taxes, was $9,163,155, against $8,403,653 
for 1926 and =. 399, 580 for 1925. 





New Accounts for E. H. 
Brown 

The Commercial Aviation Company 
and the United Building & Develop- 
ment Organization, both of Chicago 
have appointed the E. H. Brown Ad 
vertising Agency, also of that city, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


Appoints May & Dippy, Inc. 








elty. In the columns of local 
newspapers this idea lives again, 
keeping company with the gamut 
of modern, futuristic and ultra- 
futuristic tendencies of this era. 
Tired of always endeavoring to 
produce advertising that kept just 
ahead of time and tide, Isaac 
Hamburger and Sons, retailers of 
men’s apparel, brushed off their 
advertising files of thirty years 
back and decided to be old- 
fashioned. And just as a girl 
wearing a hoop skirt and pale 
blue bonnet would be a novel at- 
traction in Fifth Avenue’s 1928 


he ker’s Riverview Farms, grow- 
ers of Giant Washington Asparagus, 
have appointed May & Dippy, Inc., 
Philadelphia advertising agency, to di- 
rect ther advertising account. Maga 
zines, farm papers and direct-mail wil! 
be used. 





A. E. Britton Joins American 
Colortype 


A. E. Britton, formerly of Britton & 
Chadwick, Los ‘Angeles, has joined th: 
New Yor ice of the American Colo: 
type Company. 


With Martin Ullman Studios 





John Hammer has joined the staff of 
the Martin Ullman 
York, commercial art. 


tudios, Inc., New 
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wholesale houses, is not only 
the dominant paper in circula- 


J UST as this adver- 




















tisement goes on thepress Sise of Seattle = tion and reader influence — but 
~a vital new market book (The Largest.City in pos pon in advertising are three 
is coming off. “Seattle and the World of its Age) = et py ae gregt se 
: : ose of the next paper. e 
the Post- Intelligencer” _ — Post-Intelligencer now leads its 
embodies today’s facts =ane field in national advertising. 
— the preferred cor- ak me hl eitheiem. Thlocesveniont 
% ing -folder-size treatise is the 
ner of America,” a profit Circulation most complete, accurate and in- 


able market. 


i TKCt. 3 Leadership of P-I 
Sorapidlyisthe business 


P-I Pulling Power 


teresting survey of Seattle and 
the Washington market ever 





picture in the Seattle area Reflected in offered inside two covers. Fill 
a that any data in Advertising Gains in the coupon. 

P-I State Circulation 
your files compiled prior a 5 


to the publication of this 
new book is now obsolete. 
By all means get today’s 
facts on the Seattle-and- 


= 
Seattie Post-INTELLIGENCER 
Seattle, Washington 


Please send Data Book. 


P-I Circulation in the 
12 Seattle Districts 
Sales Influence in 

Seattle’s 30-Mile 











Washington Market. ae Area Firm ARB. 
(nd there are occurring Prefer the P-I Dili “re 
even greater changes in 
the Seattle newspaper r 
uation, The Post- a By ¥ 


r, whose circulation para. 
distribution of Seattle 


Se 











Only Morning Newspaper! 








W.W. CHEW W. H. WILSON A. R. BARTLETT 
285 Madison Avenue 725 Hearst Building 3-129 General Motors Cvilding 
New York Chicago Detroit 
T.C.("TED” ) HOFFMEYER 
Monadnock Building 


San Francisco 
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Facts 
about Commercial 
Failures 





Max Lav Cotortyre Company 
HICAGO 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: 
I wonder if it will be possible to get 
the following information from you: 
First — percen of manufacturer 
failures in the United States during the 
years 1926 and 1927; second—the num- 
ber of jobber and wholesaler failures in 
the same period; third—the number of 
retail merchant failures of all descrip- 
tions in the same period. 
C. A. KaMMANN, 
Executive in Charge of 
Sales Development. 


Ach year, R. G. Dun & Com- 
pany, of New York, publish a 
“Record of Insolvencies.” This 
reports the number of commercial 
failures for the year and the total 
assets =nd liabilities of the organ- 
izations involved. The figures are 
broken down so that one can tell 
just how many failures there were 
in each State, as well as for the 
entire country. 

The figures are then classified 
under four descriptive headings: 


1. Manufacturing. 

2. Trading. 

3. Other Commercial Failures. 
4. Banking Failures. 


Included in the second classi- 
fication—“Trading”—are whole- 
salers and retailers. In classifica- 
tion No. 3 are other commercial 
organizations that cannot be classi- 
fied under Nos. 1 or 2. 

From the 1927 report we find 
that in that year 915 manufac- 
turers failed in business. The 
total liabilities amounted to $19,- 
108,731. In 1926 there were 799 
insolvencies with liabilities total- 
ing $12,023,428. 

Since wholesalers are included 
with retailers in one classification, 
we are unable to give any figures 
as to the number of wholesale or- 
ganizations that failed. The fig- 
ures given in the Dun report for 
this combined group indicate that 
in 1927, 1,791 businesses failed 


with liabilities of $16,678,127, as 
compared with 1,692 failures in 
1926 with liabilities 
674. 

The Dun report also shows that 


of $15,774,- 





INK Mar. 29, 1928 
the percentage of failures to the 
total number of business concerns 
“7 the United States for 1927 was 
1.07 per cent and for 1926 1.01 
per cent—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


W. K. Wallbridge Heads Peter 
Cailler Chocolate 


William K. prtien, vice-president 
and managing director of the Peter Cail- 
ler Kohler Sais Chocolate Company, 
Inc., New York, has been elected presi- 
dent to succeed Charles A. Corliss who 
was made chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Clive C. Day, in charge of advertis- 
ing, was elected vice-president. 


Appoint Charles Z. Offin 


The 








Dover Sales Company, Boston, 
manufacturer of springless ice cream 
dishers, ani the Paragon Paint & 
Varnish Corporation, Long Island City, 
N. Y., have placed their advertising ac- 
counts with Charl les Z. Offin, New York, 
advertising. 


E. C. Roberts Joins State 
Sign Company 

Ernest C. Roberts has joined the State 
Sign Company, Cleveland, as secretary. 
He formerly was with the Ohio Sign 
Company, Cleveland, and previously was 
ee egg | manager of the Cleveland 
Builders Supply Company, also of that 
city. 








New Account for Hazard 
Agency 

The Murray Hill Farm, New York, 
dealer in antiques, gifts and decorations, 
has appointed the Hazard Advertising 
Corporation, New York, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers, class 
magazines and direct mail will be used. 


O. G. Schaefer with “The 


Dairy Farmer” 


O. G. Schaefer has joined the New 
York office of the Meredith Publishing 
Company where } will be connected 
with The Dairy Farmer. He formerly 
was associate ar eeerd of dairy hus- 
bandry at the University of Minneso‘a. 








New Account for St. Paul 
Agency 
The Monomelt Company, Minneapo- 
lis, has placed its advertising account 


with the Greve Advertising Agency, 
Inc., St. Paul. 


Appoints Brinckerhoff Agency 





The J. L. Nichols Publishing Com- 
pany, Naperville, Ill., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Brinckerhoff, 


Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
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Vicror O. ScHWAB 


g Started as newspaper re- 
porter. 

G, Foar. years with Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc. (New 
York Office) in Copy Dept: 
and. as Account Executive. 
@ Two years Copy Chief in 


Chi office of Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc. 


q Two years in New York ’ 


as Advertising Manager of 
Thompson Barlow Co., 
Inc., a client of the above 
agency. 
g One year in Louies and 
Paris as Promotion Man- 
= er and Director of 
ompson Barlow,Co., 
Linsiees 


4 Two years in Chicags as 
Advertising and Promotion 
Manager of F. E. Compton 
& Co., publishers. 


g Some of the well-known 
advertising accounts with 
which Mr. Schwab has been 
yg Sat eee —es 
Doubleday, Page 
-» Commptons s Pictured 
Encpeloeetin Parents As- 
sociation, Roth .Memory 
Course, WashingtonSchoo! 
of Art, Scribner’s, Halde- 
man-julias Little Blue 
Books, Power of Will, U.S. 
School of Music, En _— 
ia Britannica, Madam 
Reducing Girdle, Allied 
Merke Institutes, Susanna 
Cocroft,NationalSalesman 
Training Assn., Golden 
CB, 


eacock 
Ma rray Schoo th Bante: 
“Bleachadent Tooth rae 
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ROBERT; Ww Btarry 
@ Five yeary im retail book 


business. 

@ Q@ne year ms Contract 
Dept., Hanff- -Metzger, Inc. 

9 Two yéake Assidtant to 
Space Buyer, a al & 
Ryan, Ine. 

@ Seven years with Sack- 
heitn & Scherman, Inc., as 
Space Buyer and sMecount 
Executive. 

@ Secretary of Sackheim & 
Scherman, Inc. 

4 Personally responsibl« for 
the ex pditure of over 
$4,500, in © advertising 
space. “i 
q Scheduled and placed 
contracts for» advertising 
space for these’well-known 
accounts; Book-of-the- 
Month Club, The Pelman 
Instituteof America, Mary 
Garden Perfumes, Sherwin 
Cody, School of English, 
American Business Build- 
ers, Simon and Schuster, 
Annette Kellérmann, Na- 
tional Music Lovers, Little 
Leather Library, Robert H. 

Ingersoll, Doubleday, 

Doran & Go. ‘ \ 
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ynouncing 


of the frm name of 
sACKHEIM & SCH 


mF ickhei. Schwab & Beatty. ine 


atract 
p, Inc. 
-_ a Effective at OnCe> the firm of Sackheim 
& Scherman, Inc., founded in 1920, 
_. becomes Sackheim, Schwab & Beatty, 
ecount Inc., with the following organization 
—_ changes*— 
- Mr. Harry Scherman will devote his 
of over full time to the Book-of-the-Month 
=. Club of which he is Vice-President. He 
placed will remain oD the Board of Directors 
owe of Sackheim, Schwab & Beatty, Inc- 
oe Mr. Max B. Sackheim continues 38 
hor President. 
7 Mr. Victor O- Schwab joins the firm 
a as Vice-President and Treasurer. 
oe Mr. Robert W. Beatty continues 45 
Secretary: 


| Sackheim. Schaoab & Beatty. inc 
RTIETH S$ 


isi WEST TREET NEW YORK 


cAdvertising 
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Why Not Hold Your 
Convention Here? 


In beautiful Burlington, Vt. two new civic auditoriums open 
this month. 

The larger, pictured above, holds 3,000, the second largest 
auditorium in New England. 

Lake Champlain, Green Mountains and Adirondacks form 
the scenic setting. Vermont climate is proverbially stimulating 
and pleasant. 

A comfortable night’s run from almost anywhere on the 
North Atlantic seaboard. An attractive, hospitable city offers 
golf, mountain trout streams, Lake Champlain steamboats, 
Montreal 100 miles distant. 

For further particulars about auditoriums or anything else 
in northern and western Vermont, kindly write 


THE BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 


One of the Vermont Allied Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 






































Chance Meetings Bring Orders 


Our Salesmen Consider That Everyone Is a Prospect Until Proved 
Otherwise 


By L. L. Miller, Jr. 


Advertising Manager, The Tropical Paint & Oil Company 


On day last summer one of 
our salesmen stopped his 
automobile along a country road 
in Georgia to ask directions of a 
negro. After getting the infor- 
mation, he inquired as to whether 
the colored man knew anyone 
around there that needed paint. 

“T sure does, Boss,” was the re- 
ply, and then he went on to tell 
our man about a negro school a 
few miles down the road that had 
just been finished and was to be 
painted within a short time. He 
told the salesman where to find 
the man who had the work in 
charge and other details of in- 
terest. 

As a result of this casual meet- 
ing and the colored man’s tip, our 
salesman was able to get a worth- 
while order for the paint and 
varnish required to finish the in- 
terior of the school. 

Another Tropical salesman, in 
Pennsylvania, was waiting for a 
train in the early morning hours. 
There were but few people on the 
platform; one of them being a 
prosperous looking gentleman to 
whom the salesman addressed a 
casual remark about the lateness 
of the train. The man replied 
and the two were drawn into con- 
versation. 

Our representative soon brought 
the talk around to the point where 
he could tell his chance acquain- 
tance that he was a paint salesman 
and it developed that the other man 
owned quite a number of buildings 
of various kinds and was a buyer 
of a considerable quantity of paint 
during the course of a year. But 
he was a great believer in the use 
of lead-in-oil, while our man was 
selling prepared paint, and anyone 
in the paint business will tell you 
that such a variance of opinion is 
the basis for one of the greatest 
arguments that one can imagine. 
However, the salesman was every- 
thing that the name implies and 
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he was able to put forth such con- 
vincing facts that the man ordered 
a half-barrel on the spot with the 
promise of a much larger order if 
the paint lived up to the sales- 
man’s claims. 

Still another Tropical salesman, 
this time in the South, was sitting 
at the soda fountain in a drug 
store one Sunday afternoon when 
he asked the clerk whether he 
knew anyone who needed paint. 
Now it happened that this clerk 
had just heard about a man who 
had secured a large painting con- 
tract, so he told our man all the 
details and where to find this 
prospect. 

Needless to say the salesman 
lost no time in looking for the 
winner of the contract and the 
result was that he sold a nice 
paint order. 


A CHANCE LEAD 


Just one more story. One day our 
representative in Arizona was in 
a man’s place of business using all 
his pet arguments in an endeavor 
to draw forth an order when he 
noticed that another man had 
edged over to them and was look- 
ing at his samples with consider- 
able interest. Seeing that he 
couldn’t make the sale that he 
was after, he turned to the other 
man and asked if he was inter- 
ested in paint. The man replied 
that he was, in a way, as he was 
a member of the town council and 
that they were having a meeting 
that night to talk over the matter 
of marking their streets with 
traffic lines. 

That evening the salesman ap- 
peared at the meeting and was 
able to secure an immediate order 
for street-marking paint and lay 
the foundation for future. business 
with that city. 

These incidents, and others like 
them, have caused us to try to 
make our salesmen feel that every- 
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one is a prospect until he is proved 
otherwise. very day a salesman 
meets many people in addition to 
his regular customers and pros- 
pects and many of these casual 
contacts might result in orders if 
the salesman would only ask a few 
questions and make known his 
business. 

Of course, this may not be true 
in every business, but one never 
knows just who is a prospect for 
his wares. Sometimes the seediest 
looking individuals buy the most 
expensive jewelry and motor cars; 
the owner of a peanut stand may 
be in the market for ships or seal- 
ing wax; a brakeman may have a 
brother-in-law in the contracting 
business who needs machinery and 
building materials, and so it goes. 

Our men are gradually becom- 
ing alive to the possibilities of 
chance meetings; to the nuggets 
of pure gold that one may find by 
a little casual prospecting. Many 
are the extra orders which result 
from keeping on the alert for tips 
that may be picked up in the most 
out of the way places. 

Sales managers who are looking 
for a way to jack up their 1928 
sales a few notches may find an 
idea here which they can pass on 
to their men, and thus make some 
profit out of the hours of other- 
wise unprofitable time that their 
men consume in going from one 
prospect to another. 





Hutto Engineering Account 
to Arthur R. Mogge 


The Hutto Engineering Company, 
Inc., Detroit, manufacturer of utto 
cylinder grinders and machines, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 


W. K. Brown Joins Stratford 
Press 


W. King Brown, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Ward & Shaw Company. 

eveland, is now with the Stratford 
Press Company, also of that city, as 
vice-president. He will be active in 
sales and sales promotion work. 








O. T. Frash with Atlas Educa- 
tional Film Company 


O. T. Frash, formerly with the copy 

Company, 
Atlas Educa- 
ilm Company, Chicago. 


staff of Montgomery Ward 
Chicago, has joined the 
tional F 
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Should 
Have Another 
Law? 


We 





NationaL Crean-Up anv Paint-Up 
CAMPAIGN BurEAU 


New Yorx City 


Editor of Printers’ Inx 

c. B, bee’s article ae ‘Can Super 
| ge Be Destroyed?” in Printers’ 
Inx of February 9,] brings up the fact, 
which previously has been emphasized 
in your columns, that the purchased 
testimonial is now bein to such 
an absurd degree, even in the advertis- 
ing pages o ublications which long 
have been celebrated for their consci- 
entious censorship of copy, that it is 
seriously discounting the sincerity and 
truthfulness of all advertising. 

Would it not be a practical step in 
the right direction—perhaps by legisla- 
tion—to make advertising copy contain- 
ing testimonials unacceptable for pub- 
lication unless accompanied by a sworn 
certification from the advertiser that the 
testimonial was written voluntarily and 
that the author has not received and 
will not receive any moneta or other 
material payment for the endorsement? 

Yours for the better believability of 
advertising. 


R. W, Emerson, 
Executive Secretary. 


EVERAL _ suggestions have 
been offered to Printers’ INK 
that some kind of legislation be 
passed to control super-advertis- 
ing. Such legislation, however, 
would not seem to be necessary. 
If American business cannot save 
itself from some of its own ab- 
surdities there would seem to be 
little reason why legislation should 
step in. 

Printers’ INK is heartily in 
favor of certain types of legis- 
lation. Witness the Printers’ 
InK Model Statute which has 
been so effective in controlling dis- 
honest and fraudulent advertising. 

Super- -advertising, on the other 
hand, while it is misleading and 
often absurd, is seldom intention- 
ally fraudulent. What is needed 
more than legislation is a crystalli- 
zation of opinion against flagrant 
super-advertising practices which 
will make super-advertisers realize 
that the practice is foolish and 
unbusinesslike. Such opinion is 
rapidly crystallizing and there is 
every reason to hope that adver- 
tising will clean up itself without 
the intervention of legislation.— 
[Ed. Printers’ InK. 
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E rise to 
express the Conviction: 


@ —that the advertiser who is still in his forma- 
tive period faces problems far more numerous 
and varied than confront the established 
advertiser; that he has relatively more at stake 
upon each decision; and that this formative 
period is therefore the most searching test of 
the agency’s resourcefulness and soundness. 


( —that the established advertiser who seeks a 

viewpoint both fresh and sound, is most likely 
to find it in the agency which has demon- 
strated its mental alertness by the successful 
development of its clients from their begin- 
nings as advertisers. 


Of the sixteen clients of McLain-Simpers 
Organization, only four have ever been 
clients of any other advertising agency. 


McLAIN-SIMPERS ORGANIZATION 


Advertising ve PHILADELPHIA 
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Be Careful When 
Designing Heraldic 
Trade-Marks 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In the issue of Printers’ Inx for 
December 29, 1927, Mr. Foreman, of 
Peckham-Foreman, Inc., presented an 
interesting article on “travelo” and 
“Lido.” The trade-mark of the com- 
pany was also reproduced. 

Has Printers’ Ink ever published 
anything on the misapplication of her- 
aldic symbols to contemporary trade- 
marks? That of the Peckham-Foreman 
Company, for instance, flaunts a_pro- 
nounced “bend sinister,’”’ emblematic of 
illegitimacy. 

The error is a common one in modern 
“coats of arms” and trade-marks. Of 
course, Heraldry has little if any signi- 
ficance to us Americans but, if we must 
imitate, why not do it correctly? 

W. R. Carpenter. 





HE idea of using trade-marks 

in the form of heraldic sym- 
bols is fairly common. Some of 
the best known American trade- 
marks are designed in this man- 
ner. Many advertisers have even 
adopted coats of arms and heraldic 
symbols of long-established fami- 
lies. Cadillac and La Salle boast 
of such arms. The name and crest 
of the Cadillac car were taken 
from Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, 
founder of Detroit —a_ soldier 
and a pioneer. The La Salle au- 
tomobile has derived its name and 
arms from La Salle, the French 
explorer. The mounted trumpeter 
of Hart Schaffner & Marx is a 
familiar emblem. The John S. 
King Company has a graceful 
couchant stag as its mark, with 
the Latin motto “Finis Coronat 


Opus.” 
These trade-marks are very dis- 
tinctive. They have apparently 


come directly from heraldic sym- 
bols. Frequently, a new heraldic 
trade-mark is designed without 
having any particular family iden- 
tification. It is designed accord- 
ing to tradition, but is entirely 
apart from any specific type of 
arms. The trade-marks of M. 
Davis and Sons Company, the 
Walker Engraving -Company and 
the Frederick A. Stokes Company 
give the idea of derivation from 
heraldic arms and symbols. 

Many fine points, however, can 
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make an emblem useless, if they 
are not employed properly. 1: 
cost the Graybar Electric Com 
pany many thousands of dollars in 
wasted advertising literature and 
tags because of one minor erro 
in its mark. The company’s shield 
now within the Graybar tag, ha 
its field of blue with a bar hav- 
ing the “bend dexter.” Whe: 
this mark was first designed the 
originator, unknowingly, made the 
bar slanting the opposite way-— 
portraying the “bend _ sinister’ 
which custom has come to look 
upon as a sign of illegitimacy 
And so, our perspicacious reader 
has discovered the “bend sinister’ 
in the shield of the Peckham 
Foreman Company. 


BOOKS ON HERALDY 


We heartily recommend that ad- 
vertisers intending to adopt her- 
aldic symbols as trade-marks make 
a thorough study of the marks they 
have in mind. These three ques- 
tions, undoubtedly of some impor- 
tance in heraldic designs, come to 


us: What kind of “supporters” 
should be used? Would angels 
make appropriate “supporters”? 


How many fusils should there be 
in a fesse? Hundreds of other 
questions may be raised when pre- 
paring a symbolic mark. The 
New York Public Library informs 
us that there have been published 
some excellent books on heraldry 
for various countries of the world 
It would be wise to study these 
books before attempting to de 
sign a heraldic trade-mark.—[Ed 
Printers’ INK. 





New Accounts for United 


Advertising Agency 
The Old Bleach Linen Company, Ltd. 
New York, Old Bleach Irish linens, has 
laced its advertising account with the 
Jnited Advertising yp Nmmeny Inc., New 


ork. 

The Meter Service Corporation, New 
York, has also placed its advertising 
account with the United agency. 


S. E. Herbert with Kramer 


Associates 
Stanley E. Herbert, formerly an ac- 
count executive with the Frank D. 
Webb Advertising Company, Baltimore, 
has joined the staff of Kramer Associ- 
ates, Inc., New York, direct-mail ad- 





vertising. 
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To Advertisers 
Who Want Results 
Direct, Quick and NOW ~- 


GRIT’s rate of $1.50 per line is based 
on*a guaranteed circulation of 300,000 
copies weekly. 


However, the present circulation of 
GRIT (issue of March 25th) was 
413,317 copies. 


This means—a benefit of 33% in circu- 
tion beyond the guarantee to present 
advertisers and those taking space 
during the coming weeks. 


GRIT’s reputation as a producer of 
results is well known. Its closing date 
is only seven days in advance—so results 
are obtained quickly, and as indicated 
above—the best time is NOW. 





THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Vew York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 
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of the Girl Scouts 
O responded to 


this Advertising 





























Reproduced from 
@ page advertise- 
ment in The 
American Girl 
Magazine 


76,615 Girl 
Scouts are 
a 
ing three Man 
O’ War Mid- 
dies a year at an 
average price of 
$1.50 a piece. In 

other words, Girl 
Scouts spend $344,- 

767.50 per annum on 
a single manufactur- 
er’s product. These 
facts were established 

by a questionnaire sent 
out in January 1928 by 
The American Girl to Girl 


Scouts all over the country. 


the cost 
of a single 
half page in- 
sertion in any 
of the larger na- 
tional magazines. 








Advertisers of 
tooth paste, soap, 
shoes, apparel, any- 
thing a Girl Scout 
needs can find ready 
acceptance among the 
175,000 Girl Scouts in this 
country. They are young, 
responsive, eager to try 
new things. Their training in- 
cludes cooking, health, sports 
and housekeeping. They are 
assistant buyers for the Amer- 
ican Home. In The A merican Girl 
Magazine youcoverthe Girl Scout 
market atan exceptionallylowcost. 


AmerianGirl 


The Magazine for all Girls 
Published by THE GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 670 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 
ELLIOTT P. HENRY, Advertising Manager 


This profitable result was 
accomplished through anadver- 
tising expenditure in The Amer- 
ican Girl that would barely cover 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO PASADENA 
Harry E. Hyde my Cc. ~~) ~ J. R. Ferris Hallett E. Cole 
Phila. Representative ep. Western Rep. — Coast Rep. 
548 Drexel Bldg. 80 Boylston St. 537 So. Dearborn St. 2320 Mar Vista 
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How Best Foods Spotlights One 
Product but Features the Line 


Series of Advertisements Magnifies One Product at a Time, But Never 
Forgets the Rest 


By C. B. 


Ce question that worries a 
number of manufacturers is 
this knotty question of advertising 
a line of products. 

Should the emphasis be placed 
on the leader (or leaders, if the 
company happens to have two or 
three)? If this policy is followed 
the advertiser frequently feels 
that he is  slighting 
other products in the 
line and losing a pos- 
sible opportunity to 
jump their sales vol- 
ume. 

Should the entire 
line be featured in 
each advertisement, 
each product getting 
about the same promi- 
nence as the others? 
This may create con- 
fusion and by scatter- 
ing the emphasis 
produce an advertise- 
ment which advertises 
each product so poor- 
ly that the effort is 
almost entirely wasted. 

Should one product 
alone be featured in 
each advertisement, 
every product in the 
line getting this treat- 
ment during a cam- 
paign? This may 
prove unsatisfactory 
because after one 
product gets its place 
in the sun it is for- 
gotten until all the 
other products have 
had their share of ad- 
vertising. The result may be a 
lack of continuity in the campaign 
which causes the advertising to 
progress in jumps rather than in 
an even, sustained flow. : 

The Best Foods, Inc., has a line 
of six products: Nucoa Nut 
Margarine, Gold Medal Mayon- 
naise, Bread and Butter: Pickles, 
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The Mark of the Finest the Market Affords 
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Larrabee 


Relish Spred, Thousand Island 
Dressing, and Shortning. It is not 
a large line when you compare it 
with the lines of such companies 
as Heinz or National Biscuit. It 
is, however, of average size if 
you consider manufacturers of all 
industries. Each is a food prod- 
uct and the line is pretty closely 
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MODERNISTIC LAYOUTS ARE USED TO SPOTLIGHT THE 
IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


knit and well concentrated. This 
also is fairly typical of the aver- 
age line. 

It should be profitable, there- 
fore, to examine in some detail the 
advertising the company is doing 
for the line in order to see how a 
comparatively simple plan is solv- 
ing what is often a_ problem. 
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Before considering the adver- 
tisements individually it may be 
well to devote some space to a 
little history of what has gone be- 
fore. The company’s leader for 
years has been Nucoa, the other 
products having been added from 
time to time as opportunity pre- 
sented itself. Best Foods has 
never been ambitious to add items 
rapidly to the line but has en- 
deavored to build a line slowly 
and constructively with the idea 
of getting a number of closely 
related products. Nucoa has 
always been extensively advertised 
and the Gold Medal Mayonnaise, 
while it has not received the sales 
pressure put behind Nucoa, has had 
its share of advertising: The 
other products have been adver- 
tised to a lesser degree. 

The company has just finished 
two years of work with demon- 
strators, work which has cemented 
dealer relations and has built a 
great deal of consumer good-will 
by the simple process of showing 
women how to use the various 
Best Foods products. While the 
emphasis in this demonstration 
work has been on Nucoa the other 
products have received a certain 
amount of attention. 

Thus the company feels that the 
time is ripe for a series of adver- 
tisements which will tie the whole 
line together and will reach a wide 
national audience of women. 
Therefore the new advertising 
plan is being put into effect and 
space is being used for consumer 
advertising in three women’s 
magazines. Parenthetically __ it 
might be well to mention that the 
company is also using a wide list 
of trade journals as well as two 
journals dealing with the subject 
of home economics. The advertis- 
ing in these mediums is of great 
importance but does not come into 
this story. 

In planning the current cam- 
paign, the first advertisement of 
which has just appeared, the com- 
pany was faced with the old, old 
question of how to advertise a line 
of products. What basic idea 


could be found which would make 
it possible to advertise all the 
products in a single advertisement 
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and at the same time feature one 
product, bringing it momentarily 
into the spotlight? 

An analysis of the first adver- 
tisement will demonstrate very 
clearly just how the company 
worked out the basic idea which 
solved the problem. 

The advertisement is headed, 
“In Many of America’s Finest Tea 
Rooms.” The copy commences : 


Experts in the art of food selection 
and preparation, the capable women who 
own America’s most celebrated tea 
rooms turn quite naturally to Best 
Foods specialties to meet the critical 
tastes of a most discriminating patron- 
age. And in our files you will find 
letter after letter expressing their: ap- 
preciation of the purity and goodness 
of these fine foods. 

For they are good—and the reason is 
not far to seek. Best Foods products 
are made by people who decided years 
ago to have | a. different sort of food 
built on the idea 
of cabian a a few products, of 
making these few very fine, and of go- 
ing to previously unheard of lengths in 
service and delivery, to see that they 
reach your table as fresh and delicious 
as the day they were made. 

You will find that each of the Best 
Foods products has a definite place in 
your food program—a place which it 
fills a little better than any other you 
can buy. 





That copy, obviously, advertises 
the whole line. Not a single prod- 
uct is mentioned definitely. The 
next paragraph of copy, however, 
immediately changes the tone and 
talks of one product. It is a testi- 
monial letter from Claribel S. 
Hill, The Custer Arms, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. She says: 


At my first taste of Best Foods May- 
onnaise I said, “Here is mayonnaise 
that is made from really fresh eggs, 
broken right from the shell.” I knew 
then that the days of making our own 
mayonnaise were over. There was no 
further need. 


The copy now shifts back to 
generalization insofar as_ specific 
products are concerned: 


You will surely be interested in the 
favorite recipes of some of the famous 
tea.rooms. We have collected them for 
you and combined them in a booklet 
with a guide to the most interesting tea 
rooms in the country. We will gladly 
send you a copy—just fill out and mail 
the coupon. 


This is followed by the name 
plate and the slogan and in the 
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LAMPORT, MACDONALD COMPANY 
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advertising case 


1S different— 


CERTAINLY, Mr. Manufacturer, 
your advertising case is different. 


There are a few unshakable principles, of 
course. But no formulas for their application 
which apply uniformly. Effective advertising 
simply cannot be standardized. 


Finding the points of difference in your 
business ... gearing them to a sound mer- 
chandising effort ... dramatizing them to the 
public imagination . . . this is the essential 
task of advertising agency service. And it’s 
an intensely personal task. 


Genuine personal service, with active par- 
ticipation of the principals of this agency, has 
been the basis of Lamport-MacDonald opera- 
tion during 11 years of successful experience. 


We shall be glad to explain what Lamport- 
MacDonald PERSONAL SERVICE means... to 
any interested manufacturer ... without ob- 
ligation, of course. 


fa 


ae 


Advertising - Merchandising 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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right-hand corner of the advertise- 
ment is a coupon. 

That is the copy. Now for the 
illustrations. At the top is a pic- 
ture of a corner of The Custer 
Arms~ showing smartly dressed 
women seated at the tables. The 
picture is in four colors and done 
in a modernistic technique. In 
fact the entire advertisement is 
done in this technique, the layout 
being unusual in its placing of the 
various paragraphs of copy and in 
its handling of vibrant lines. 

Above and below the first para- 
graph of copy are decorative pic- 
tures. Then, in the center of the 
advertisement, spotlighted by the 
unusual layout, is a color picture 
of the Best Foods line. Of course 
the packages must be portrayed 
faithfully, but they are set against 
an unusual background which 
keeps them in the spirit of the rest 
of this modernistic advertisement. 

In this illustration a jar of Best 
Foods Gold Medal Mayonnaise 
dominates. It occupies the visual 
center of the entire advertisement 
and overshadows the other five 
products. At first glance the ad- 
vertisement seems owned by the 
mayonnaise. However that is at 
first glance only. The reader of 
the advertisement immediately 
finds the eye drawn to the other 
products which are grouped in the 
shadow of the mayonnaise jar. 

Consider now, more briefly, a 
second advertisement. Here we 
have the three or four paragraphs 
of general copy designed to sell 
the entire line. There is another 
testimonial. This, however, is 
signed by F. P. Fenwick, Blossom 
Inn, Washington, D. C. The 
writer does not feature mayon- 
naise but Best Foods Bread and 
Butter Pickles. Then the shift to 
the paragraph about the cook book 
and finally name plate, slogan and 
coupon. 

The illustration shows the en- 
tire line, but this time a jar of 
pickles dominates, overshadowing 
the other members of the family 
of products. At the top is a pic- 
ture showing a room in Blossom 
Inn. 

Thus, as the series progresses 
there is always the copy featuring 
the line as a whole, the single 
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paragraph testimonial signed by a- 
tea room owner and the cook book 
offer. Each testimonial features 
one product, and one product only 
and in the testimonial is the only 
place where a single product is 
mentioned. 

The illustrative scheme is always 
the same; a picture of a. tea room 
(that being featured in the testi- 
monial) and the showing of the 
entire line with one product domi- 
nating the others. The modern- 
istic treatment is used for each 
advertisement but the layouts are 
as varied as they are unusual 
Always, however, they are con- 
trived cleverly so as to bring into 
emphasis those parts of the ad- 
vertisement which need emphasis. 

There you have the Best Foods 
solution of the problem of adver- 
tising the line. Examine the ad- 
vertisement reproduced with this 
article.. Note how the illustration 
of the line quite nicely spotlights 
one product without shoving the 
others entirely out of the picture. 
No reader is going to leave the 
advertisement without knowing 
that there are six products in the 
Best Foods line. And as the 
campaign progresses and’ begins to 
build continuity the cumulative 
effect is sure to become more 
noticeable. 

Most of the series will be in 
color although there will be sev- 
eral advertisements in: black and 
white. These, although not in 
color, will follow the same tech- 
nique of illustration and layout. 

The only variation will be in 
those advertisements which feature 
Nucoa. Here the plan will be 
changed slightly. 

A word should be inserted con- 
cerning the recipe booklet. This, 
as the copy promises, contains 
recipes from and descriptions of 
famous tea rooms and is illus- 
trated with a number of photo- 
graphs of such tea rooms. The 
cover is in four colors and the rest 
of the book in two colors. It is 


designed to fit the spirit of the 
rest of the campaign. 

Not all advertisers will be able 
to solve their problem so simply 
as Best Foods but many of them 
will find in the plan which has 
just been described the nugget of 
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INADEQUATE 


OUR Advertising sent them into the stores in New 
York City, Chicago, the rest of the Big Ten. ... . 

into Rolling Prairie. . . . . the Cross Roads. Where 
they could, they bought, and still the gross wasn’t enough 
to get into volume production and make the future sure. 


Every detail was right . . . jobbers were stocked, but 
some dealers*had it, some didn’t, many didn’t give a hoot. 


And the force of the Advertising began to wane before 
the buying public that had wanted it could get it. 


The distribution was Inadequate. No fault of yours—no 
fault of the jobbers but salesmen don’t always do the 
best they can. 


Our Plan and Service reaches the salesman, his family, 
and adequate distribution is effected quickly. It doesn’t 
cost anything until it is accomplished either . . . . then 
only 2 or 3 per cent. 


Without any qualifications whatever we stand right up 
and say “We can make your Advertising and Merchan- 
dising Plans and Campaigns infinitely more productive.” 


We can prove it. Can you prove that we can’t? 


A brief talk with one of your principals, account-execu- 
tives, contact men or whoever you want us to talk to will 
be highly interesting for everyone concerned. Tell us 
whom to see on your letterhead. 


UNITED PREMIUM SALES & SERVICE CO., INC. 


Associated with 
United Premium Sales & Service Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Canada 


Branch Offices: New York City, Baltimore, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles 





Executive Office: 308 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


These of our accounts will tell you what they think: Sinclair Refining, 
Dixie Cups, Minneapolis Heat Regulator, Black & Decker, Gossard 
Corset, I.C.8S., Maytag, National City Bank of New York, Orange 
Crush, Oil-O-Matic, Selz Shoes, Shelby Salesbook, National Surety, 
Brandt Cashier, Opalinne Signs. 
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aking 
the blindfolds 
off selling 


No.1. Through Market Research 


ARKET research, as done for our clients, is far more than 
I a fact-finding operation— 

Our clients get the facts—of course. And the facts we secure 
are comprehensive, accurate and up-to-the-minute. 

They are drawn from actual field surveys, conducted by trained 
salesmen—not just canvassers—who are skilled in making each 
interview with jobbers, dealers or con- 
sumers a real sale—a sale in the sense 
of selling people the idea of telling their 
story fully and honestly. 


More than this—our men have sales judg- 
ment—they can weigh the value and accuracy 
of statements given to them, they can inter- 
pret these facts in terms of selling—in terms 
of our clients’ needs. 


Yet market research is but one step in our 








program of service to clients—a stepping stone 
leading to definite, workable, tested conclu- 
sions and recommendations for building sales 
and profits. 

Every phase of our work has but one objec- 
tive—to increase the effectiveness of the sales 
action—to secure more and better use of 
clients’ sales-man-hours. 

A complete outline of our sales-building 
services is available in booklet form. Agencies 
or manufacturers will be supplied with a 
copy upon request. 





Market Research 


constitutes but one 
main division of our 
functions. The Mar- 
quis Regan, Inc., or- 
ganization chart, shown 
in miniature above, 
gives the complete 
picture of our opera- 
tions. An_ enlarged 
copy will be sent upon 
request to any in- 
terested agency or 
manufacturer. 





Marquis Regan ine 


270 Madison Avenue fi. Y. 


eable address “ Markregan M.yY.” 


Sales Engineers and Counsellors 
to leading manufacturers in America and Gurope 
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an idea which can be adapted to 
advertising almost any small, 
closely knit line of products, 
whether they be foods or hard- 
ware. 

The Best Foods plan has these 
advantages: It spotlights indi- 
vidual members of the family so 
that each advertisement is super- 
ficially an advertisement for a 
single product; it ties the other 
products into the picture in such 
a way that basically the advertise- 
ments deliver a selling message 
for the whole line; it has a con- 
tinuity which builds an even flow 
of advertising with the result that 
the good derived from the series 
should be cumulative. In accom- 
plishing those three things the 
Best Foods, Inc., has done an in- 
teresting and profitable work. 


Death of James W. Packard 
James W. Packard, of Warren, Ohio, 
founder and the first president of the 





Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit, | 


died at Cleveland, March 20. His first 
manufacturing interest was in the in- 
candescent lamp and as a result he or- 
ganized the Packard Electric Company 
at Warren in 1890 to manufacture this 
product. 

Soon after he became interested in 
automobiles and by 1893 had plans 
drawn for an automobile of his own 
make. The company organized to build 
these automobiles grew rapidly and the 
plant was later moved to Detroit. 

After he had retired from active busi- 
ness in 1915, Mr. Packard devoted him- 
self to philanthropy and the advance- 
ment of medical science and research. 
He made gifts to many organizations to 
further these interests. At the time 
<. his death, he was sixty-four years 
old. 





Taylor Washing Machine Ap- 
points Charles Silver 


Charles Silver, formerly with Pickus- 
Weiss, Inc., Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of The 
Taylor Washing Machine Company, of 
that city. 





Perfume Accounts for Hicks 


Agency 


Myette, Inc., perfumes and cosmetics, 
and De Musset, French perfumes, both 
of New York, have placed their advertis- 
ing accounts with the Hicks Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


S. C. Smart with “Liberty” 
‘Samuel C. Smart, for three years 
with the Chicago office of Pictorial 
Review, is now with the Chicago office 
of Liberty. 
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GILT-EDGE 
SERVICE 


GILT-EDGE 
NEIGHBORS 


The Borden Building 
houses some of the 
best and most substan- 
tial firms in the city 
because its record of 
daily service to its 
tenants is built upon 
the bed-rock of good 
management. 





BORDEN BUILDING 
350 Madison Ave., at 45th St. 
BRADY & BOWMAN, Inc. 
Renting Agents 
350 Madison Avenue 
Vanderbilt 7403 
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SHORT RUNS— 
can be done by 
the Screenless 
photo - gelatine 
printing process, 
single or multi- 
color. 


SHORT RUNS— 


for try-out cam- 
paigns, quick 
delivery and 
cost within 
any reasonable 
appropriation. 


SHORT RUNS— 


fit right into our 
picture. If you 
don’t know photo- 
gelatine printing, 
your acquaint- 
ance with it may 
be mutually 
profitable. 


Print up to 44x 64. 
Wyanoak Publishing Co. 


INC, 


136 West 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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New Accounts for Freeze 


and Vogel, Inc. 

The Geuder, Paeschke and Frey Com- 
pany, manufacturer of enamel ware 
and sheet iron, and the Economy In- 
cinerator Company, both of Milwaukee, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with Passes and Vogel, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, of that city. 

The Geuder, Paeschke and Frey Com- 
pany will use magazines and business 
papers. The Economy Incinerator Com 
pany will use magazines and direct mail. 


J. B. Siegfried, Vice-President, 
Motor Wheel 


J. B. Siegfried has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales of the 
Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, 
Mich., manufacturer of Disteel, Tuarc 
and Spoksteel automobile wheels. He 
has been general sales manager and a 
director of this company. 

D 








L. Porter, vice-president, was in 
addition, made treasurer, succeeding 
B. S. Gier, who resigned recently as 


vice-president and treasurer. 


Join S. C. Beckwith Sales 


Staff 


J. E. Dumars and Edgar I. VanSlyke 
have joined the sales staff of the S. C. 
Beckwith Special Agency, publishers’ 
representative. Mr. Dumars_ becomes 
a member of the New York staff and 
_,, VanSlyke a member of the Chicago 
Staff. 








Montreal Bank Appoints 
D. B. Crombie 


David B. Crombie, formerly with the 
St. Catharines, Ont., Standard, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Royal Trust Company, Montreal, 


Que. 


Edwin C. Metz with R. J. 
Skala Company 
Edwin C. Metz, formerly with the 
Chicago office of Critchfield & Com any, 
has become production manager o the 


R. J. Skala Company, catalog service, 
also of Chicago. 


M. C. Huse to Direct Phila- 
delphia Electric Sales 

M. C. Huse, of the Philadelphia 

Electric Company, Philadelphia, has 

m appointed sales manager. He will 


have — of power, lighting and ap- 
pliance sale 


C. L. Rothschild Starts Own 


Business 
Charles L. Rothschild, formerly as- 
sistant gonerel manager of the Whitney 
Press, York, has started his own 
advertising and creative printing ser- 
vice at New York. 
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We have faith in New England. Faith 
in her manufacturers. Faith that capital 
and labor, sales effort, and intelligent 
advertising will continue to produce 
successful business here. Faithfully we 


serve. 
—_— 
THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 


The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, ConngecTICUT 





























YORK 


—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 


clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR, National Representatives 


2 West 45th St., New York 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicage 
1524 Chestnut St. Philadelphi 401 Van Nuys Bullding, Los Angeles 
240 Helbreok Buliding, San Francisce 
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First in Peoria in 1927 
in 12 out of 18 Major 





. e . 
Classifications 
(Tabulated by 
DeLisser Bros., Lineage Auditors) 

Journal- 
Transcript Star 
(7 days) (7 days) 
Local Display ..... 7,546,415 7,098,538 
Classified ......... 1,776,910 1,766,030 
Automobiles ...... 484,401 394,133 
Auto Accessories.. 366,770 350,834 
Department Stores. 3,000,542 2,527,382 
Men’s Clothing.... 379,563 352,610 
Financial—Bank 

Brokers ........ 226,692 211,743 
Food, Groceries, 

Beverages .....- 850,666 784,438 
Electrical—Radio.. 248,121 230,966 
Drug Stores....... 52,085 41,038 
Miscellaneous ..... 1,304,903 1,020,651 
TOTAL ADVER- 

TISING ......- 11,288,726 10,842,029 


C. H. EDDY & CO. 
National Representative 
Chicago New York 


PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


Peoria, Illinois 


Boston 
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MAPS 
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Tionn: 
CLINTON 




















- Hasingse° guile exton Weam 
BARRY ” ¢ 
© Piginwel 
Kalamazoo Ju 
KALAMAZ00 g 
COUNTY-TOWN MAPS 
of the United States 
and Separate States 


Send for Illastrated Catalog 


American Map Company 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers 
CLEARTYPE MAPS 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
9 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Does This Mark “30” on the 
Origin of “30”? 
Tue Bascock Printinc Press 
Mec. Co. 
Cuicaco, Marcu 14, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It has been amusing to read all the 
different explanations as to what “30” 
means in publishing circles. 

Type setting machines, that cast their 
type in slug form, cast a maximum 
length line of what the printer terms 
thirty pica ems. 

For this reason, when a newspaper 
has been operating unprofitably, and 
has decided to cease publication, it is- 
sues one edition that is called 30.” 
This means it has reached the end of 
its line. 

When an old printer dies, particu- 
larly a linotype operator, they usually 
ut “30” after his name, to show that 
e has reached the end of his line, or 
the end of life. 

I say this from practical printing 
experience, and having talked to hun- 
dreds of printers all over the country 
about the significance of those figures. 

Anyway, that is my story, and I am 
going to stick to it until I hear a bet- 
ter one. 

Tue Bascock Printinc Press 


Mrc. Co. 
Ted Seideman, 
Manager. 





Lambert Company Net Profit 
Has Big Gain 


The Lambert Company, St. Louis, 
for the year ended December 31, 1927, 
reports a consolidated net profit of 
$2,997,979, after Federal taxes and 
charges. Net profit for 1926, amounted 
to $1,591,834. The Lambert Company is 
a holding company which owns the Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, maker of 
Listerine and associated products. 





New Account for Herald 
Agency 
The Presto Primer 
Valve Corporation, New York, manu- 
facturer of a new device for starting 
stubborn a motors, has appointed 
the Herald Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, to direct its advertising ac- 
—_ Motor boat magazines will be 
used. 


and Reducing 





Florence Stove Appoints 
W. I. Tracy, Inc. 
The Florence Stove Company, Boston, 
ues a its advertising account with 


Vv. racy, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. 


F. W. Wood, Jr., with 


“Collier’s” 


F. W. Wood, Jr.. has left the Os- 
born Company, Chicago, printing, to 





join the Chicago staff of Collier's. 
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be 
Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


| oa Y 


Gained more lines of advertising in Feb- 
ruary than any other paper listed by Editor 
& Publisher. 


Neither special editions nor stunts were 


tars 


used. 
This largest February lineage followed 

t the best January record in The Journal’s 
5 life. 
i February Advertising 
is 1928 1927 Gain 
of Lines Lines Lines 

Leen: 0658s 773,367 665,696 107,671 


National ... 269,402 242,047 27,355 
Classified ... 178,145 166,025 12,120 





ed 1,220,914 1,073,768 147,146 


The Journal’s gain contrasts the net | 
loss of 4,154,781 lines for the whole list of | 
papers. ' | 
ih Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


@-— 
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CAn advertiser asked us: 


“How does the 
Four A’s rate your 
financial statement?’ 


legitimate question from a_ prospective 

client to any member of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. Four 
A’s members submit financial statements vol- 
untarily every year. We answered that we are 
accorded the highest financial rating. 


Another pertinent and proper question: 
“What is your practice and record in dis- 
counting bills?” Our answer: “We have never 
failed to discount a bill in over fifty years.” 


Sound agency finance makes a solid back- 
ground for judgment on selling and advertising 
problems. Perhaps we can help you with yours. 
Write or use the telephone (Ashland 4800). 


JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY 
Advertising Agents since 1874 
247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 























This Company Increases Salesmen’ 


Treasurer, Hughe 


ERE’S a concern that allows 
its salesmen a mutually satis- 
factory commission when business 
is good; and then, when volume 
falls off, it increases the commis- 
sion rate. Its total sales for each 
year have invariably shown a big 


Business Slack? Pay Salesmen 
More 


s Commissions When Business Drops 
and Lowers Commissions When Business Picks Up 


By Ed 


Ss, 








Wolff & Co., Inc. 


Wolff 


need for a salesman’s visit after 
an account has once been opened, 
as the reorders come to us regu- 
larly by mail. Naturally, we ask 
our representatives to call on their 
customers at intervals, merely to 
maintain contact and to foster 





increase. Yes, and so have profits. good-will. But the commission on 

I was talking to Harry Ger- a $10 order hardly justifies the 
manow, president call, even if the 
of the Germanow- While it surely i 1 jeweler gave our 
Simon Machine | , ule it surely is unusual | nan a re-order; 
Co., of Rochester, ake = “yey to pay, its besides, our men 
N. Y., the con- aoe oe ee oe’ te ie receive full credit 
cern that employs | ™ en business slackens, it 151 4. mail orders. 


even more extraordinary to 


pore yet reduce commissions when - the as share 
te pees = - business quickens. In fact, page A a eal i 
eleven ra ens ' | it would seem as though it | J" Teal 

the sole Met~ | simply could not be done— be — h a 
manow - Simon | that is, not without a 100 | Whom they have 


product was a pat- 





per cent turnover each time 


not yet sold. 





ented vise, which | the salesmen’s compensation “In visiting a 
is still being is cut. Yet, this company customer, our men 
made and sold, but | goes that very thing and has ask permission to 
which has _ been never lost a single salesman | 8° Over his stock 
eclipsed in impor- | 45 9 result of our crystals. 
tance by a_pat- ¢ Any shapes or 





ented unbreakable 
watch crystal. In fact the firm’s 
salesmen sell only the crystals, 
making no calls on machine shops. 
“There are some 50,000 jewelers 
in the United States,” said Mr. 
Germanow, “of whom perhaps 
10,000 might be rated as first 
choice. We are selling more than 
10.000 of them. Not all those 
we sell are among the first 
group, nor have we yet as custo- 
mers all who belong in the choice 
classification, but among our steady 
buyers is an overwhelming large per- 
centage of the larger jewelry stores. 
“Because of the adaptability of 
our crystal, a $10 bill will buy a 
quantity which would fill a month’s 
needs for the largest shops, and 
smaller stores could do business for 
two or three months with an 
There is no 


equivalent assortment. 
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sizes which may 
not be selling fast are returned 
to us and are exchanged with- 
out charge for others which 
are moving better. This al- 
ways makes our salesman _ wel- 
come, of course, and since we cover 
America and do business in the 
principal foreign lands, this ex- 
change involves little loss—there 
are always many jewelers who can 
sell quickly and profitably certain 
shapes and sizes which might be 
in smaller demand somewhere else. 
“All our salesmen work on com- 
mission, at a rate which is satis- 
factory to them and to us. It 
sometimes happens, of course, that 
selling becomes harder. There is 
no need to go into causes—every 
business man has experienced the 
same thing. 
“Now, we realize that our growth 











Our fifteen years of ex- 
perience in marketing has 
not taught us the solution to 
your marketing problems. 
But it has taught us how 
to solve them by compe- 
tently gathering and analyz- 
ing the facts from your 
business, your trade and 
your market. 


R-O- EASTMAN 
Incorporated 

7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 

113 West 42nd Street, New York 








“Direct Mail Can Be Used In 
Every Advertising Campaign” 


Postrace & Tue Marisac, the only maga- 
zine in the world devoted exclusively to 
Direct-Mail Serarticing, we how to sell 
by Letters, Folders, klets, Catalogs, 
ouse Magazines, Blotters. 
John Howie Wright, the Editor, says: 
“You can increase your sales and reduce 
our cost of'selling by using the mails. 
You can back up your salesmen and 
make it easier for them to orders by 
using Direct Mail persistently. There is 
nothing that can be said about your 
product or service that cannot be written 
and printed. 
“Let Direct-Mail do your telling and 
save the salesman’s time for selling.” 
In every issue of Postrace & Tue Marisac, 
you will find ideas for selling that you 
can use in your business. 12 big monthly 
issues, over 1,500 pages, only $2.00. 

, 100% Guaranteed Investment 
Our check for $4.00 sent promptly, if at 
end of the year you say the magazine 
has not been worth $2.00. No other mag- 
azine makes this offer. 

Order today. Your credit is good. 


Postage & The Mailbag 


18-20 EAST 18th STREET 
NEW YORE, N.Y. 
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depends principally on _ selling. 
And, further, that successful sell- 
ing depends upon our salesmen— 
their loyalty, enthusiasm and co- 
operation. But salesmen, being 
human, cannot give their undivided 
attention to interests of ours if 
they are worried about their own 
personal affairs. Every bit of 
energy and brain-power that they 
devote to their private matters de- 
ducts just that much from the 
energy and brain-power that they 
can give to us. 

“Up to this point most manu- 
facturers agree with us. But we 
go a step farther. We are not 
content with merely formulating 
a theory. We translate that theory 
into action. We have learned in 
our lives what it means to worry 
over finances. We know that pep- 
up letters from the home office 
won't pay a man’s rent, and in- 
spiring typewritten oratory won't 
satisfy his grocer’s bill. For those 
expenses what is needed is money. 
So we give them money. 

“That is, when selling actually 
grows more difficult, due to no 
fault of the salesman, we increase 
his commission rate on orders from 
new customers. Since a new order 
involves not only a good assort- 
ment of crystals in various shapes 
and sizes, but an inserting ma- 
chine as well, the sale is large 
enough to yield the salesman a 
worth-while return, especially 
when he is drawing an increased 
commission. 

“The increase comes out of our 
profits, of course. But when you 
have a good article that sells on 
its real merits, and brings con- 
tinuous re-orders, the future profits 
naturally bulk far larger, in size 
and in importance, than the profit 
on the opening sale. 

“Our G-S Unbreakable Crystals 
repeat, so it is to our interest to 
open as many desirable new ac- 
counts as possible. So when the 
sledding is hard, we enable our 
salesmen to give their attention to 
our own problems, instead of to 
theirs, by raising the commission 
rate—that is, by giving them the 
chance to earn more money from 
less volume. 

“When business picks up we have 
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After a thorough and complete survey 
of "The Home News", Bronx and Manhattan, 
founded by James O'Flaherty and so ably car- 
ried on by his son, James O'Flaherty, Jr., 
this Agency is pleased to announce that, be- 
ginning April lst, this newspaper will be rep- 
resented in the National advertising field by 
Re. F. Re Huntsman, Inc. 


The integrity of a newspaper proprietor 
inevitably is reflected in the newspaper it~ 
self, and fixes its value and service to its 
readers and likewise to its advertisers. 

"The Home News", Bronx and Manhattan, stands 
100 percent in the regard of those who read 
it every night and Sunday morning. 


The men who have built a guaranteed 
circulation of over 130,000 for "The Home News" 
have been actuated by a sincere desire to serve 
their community, and we find a universal appre- 
ciation of their accomplishment. 


This paper is written for the home, and it 
serves its field as no other medium does. It 
abjures politics, minimizes crime, tells the 
truth-and all of iteand the readers believe in 
this medium absolutely. It covers the news 
Nationally and locally. 


"The Home News" refuses to print dishon- 
est or harmful advertising, and we hope to se-~ 
cure for it much decent and dependable advertis- 
ing from those who wish to reach families which 
respond to such advertising. 


Woolworth Tower 
New York 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—AVAILABLE— 


In your businesses there is a cer- 
tain executive or executives whose 
time is greatly taken up with vari- 
ous important matters every minute 

policy, decisions, appointments— 
a thousand and one things. 


With minutes during the working 
days becoming more and more im- 
portant with the speed and drive 
necessary for achievement — the 
many tedious little details that 
could be entrusted to a person of 
ability, would leave more freedom 
for real productive thought. 


I have had this experience with 
nationally known executives. Back 
it up with the ability, appearance 
and poise necessary to become, 
not only the right arm, but a path 
smoother for a real executive with 
all the cares attendant thereto. 


The minor, still important, details 
of age, nationality, religious pro- 
clivities will all be furnished by 
detail letter to anyone who has the 
need for just such a woman as- 
sistant in their business. 


Address “M,” Box 121, care of 


Printers’ Ink. Headquarters in 
New York desired. 




















AN EXECUTIVE 
ART DIRECTOR 


of wide experience as an agency 
executive and demonstrated 
ability to produce background 
ideas and pictorial visualizations 
that mark the difference be- 
tween “getting out something 
that the client will take” and 
campaigns of substance, wishes 
to make a change. 


Naturally he is prepared to 
satisfy those who may be in- 
terested as to his fertility and 
facility in the: purely art end 
of his work, in the field of 
typography, and his ability to 
sit across the table from the 
advertiser and talk his lan- 
guage. 

It will not cost anything to 
talk with him, and to look at 
at least one of the outstanding 
campaigns he has produced this 
past year. 

Address “O,”’ Box 123, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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no trouble in reducing the com- 
mission to its normal rate. Our 
men understand that our object in 
raising commissions is to help tide 
them over a slack period. Since 
the increase came from us volun- 
tarily, and since the salesman was 
told the object of it, he realizes 
that he is being deprived of no 
rights when we re-establish the 
normal rate. More, he realizes 
that the increased commission was 
a bonus, intended for his benefit. 
Instead of grumbling when we go 
back to the normal commission, he 
thanks us for the encouragement 
and help that he has received in 
the slack period. 

“You might think that raising 
the commission would destroy the 
incentive to increase volume when 
things became easier. You might, 
perhaps, expect the salesman to 
argue to himself, ‘If I can earn 
$20 a day by selling $160 worth 
at the increased rate, why should 
I bring down that rate and earn 
only the same $20 by hustling 
harder to sell $240 worth? Why 
not just loaf along, now that busi- 
ness is easier to get, and sell only 
$160 worth a day, and still make 
my $20? [The figures quoted here 
are for illustration only. They are 
not exact. ] 

“T’ve had people put that up to 
me. But men don’t work on those 
lines, we have found. Salesmen 
don’t try to see how little they 
can sell. Neither are they con- 
tent with any fixed income. Like 
everybody else, they want to make 
as much money as they can. I 
admit that, on paper, you might 
prove that some salesmen would 
be inclined to maintain the high 
rate by selling less. But paper 
figures cannot take into considera- 
tion human emotions—among which 
are gratitude, loyalty, enthusiasm, 
co-operation, ambition and pride. 

“By our plan we arouse in our 
salesmen just those emotions. The 
very fact that a salesman knows 
that we are giving up profits in 
order to help him, stimulates him 
to do all he can for our benefit. 
He takes pride in getting away 
from the increased commission 
rate as soon as he can. He likes to 
prove to himself and to us that he 
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rom this Kitchen 
on to Thousands of 
Southern Tables 


Housewives in 10 t Southern markets have come to de- 
pend for their weekly menus u oe Bessie R. Murphy’s food 
pagesappearing in the outstan ing dailies listedbelow. Her 
recipes and “household helps” are timely, practical and 
adapted to conditions peculiar to each locality. 

It’s your brand they ask fer, if you have suggested its use 
in the papers which carry Miss Murphy’s fi pages. Her 
Testing Ritchen, devoted exclusively to the service of ad- 
vertisers in these papers, points the way to new and multi- 
plied uses of your food or household product. No other 
media can match the efficiency of these newspapers for cre- 
ating demand right at the time Milady goes a-marketing. 
No other media can give you the complete coverage of 
homes in their several wa} and that they do. 


BESSIE R. MURPHY 


Southern Food Expert 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Food Editor for: 


Memphis, (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal Charleston, Cc.) flecning 3 Post 
Memphis, (Tenn.) Evening Appeal Savannah, &. ) Morni 
Galveston, (Texas) News Ar kansas Democrat (Lite Roch Rock) 
San Antonio, (Texas) Express Charlotte, (N. C. 

E) Paso, (Texas) Herald and Times Greensboro, (N. ts ) Daily News 












































Concerning 
Manufacturers 
and 
Increased Sales 


Somewhere in New York or New 
England there is a manufacturer 
who is looking for an unusual 
man to increase his sales volume 
in the face of the keenest com- 
petition. The writer of this ad- 
vertisement has had a specialized 
training and a merchandising ex- 
perience of the broadest kind. 
He knows both manufacturers’ 
and dealers’ problems, market 
analysis, and the necessity of 
stimulating sales organizations to 
more intelligent achievement. His 
record as a builder of sales is 
distinctive. He is a man of vision 
and accomplishment. Aged forty, 
married, college graduate. Now 
employed. 


Address “Q,” Box 124, 
Printers’ Ink 
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22,673 


Net paid circulation— 


now the largest 
in the history of 
Printers’ Ink. 


This further reduces 
the advertising rate 
to $5.95 per page 
per thousand net- 
paid circulation. 


Advertising rate— 
$135 a page 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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can make an adequate income on 
the normal commission through his 
sheer ability. He throws away the 
crutch as quickly as he can walk 
without it. We are the ones to 
decide when the rate is to come 
back to normal, just as we are the 
ones to decide when it is to be in- 
creased. But the salesman tries 
his best to bring up his volume as 
rapidly as he can. It may not work 
out on paper. It does work out 
in practice. That we know. 

“T suppose our turnover in the 
sales force is as small as it can 
humanly be. Our salesmen seem 
to reason with themselves this 
way: ‘Why should I leave a house 
like this? They take care of me 
when business is bad. It’s up to 
me to take care of them when 
business is good.’ Anyway, in the 
eleven years that we have been 
selling G-S Unbreakable Crystals 
only one of our sales force has re- 
signed, and in that one case the 
man married and decided he would 
spend no more time on the road. 
He is our good friend still. 

“Possibly as a result of this plan, 
perhaps because our product is 
good—well, anyway, our annual 
volume. has increased from the 
start of our Unbreakable Crystal 
business. At first we used to in- 
crease our sales 100 per cent or 
more each year—not so difficult 
as it sounds, when your annual 
volume is small. Now, of course, 
we don’t double our business in 
twelve months. Our percentage of 
increase is smaller, but the actual 
gain in dollars is more. Not once 
have we failed to make big ad- 
vances in sales. For 1927 we did 
far more than in 1926. So far, 
1928 is away ahead of last year. 

“T don’t like to talk about profits 
—nobody does. But I imagine that 
our bankers would admit that we 
are a better and better account 
with every year that passes. And, 
knowing that we are in business 
for profit, we have stuck to our 
plan for eleven years. We ex- 
pect to continue it without change.” 





To Publish Yachting Magazine 
H. W. Kramer, Cleveland, will pub 
lish the C. Y. 
publication. 
aging editor. 


C. Barometer, a yachting 
E. Botten will be man- 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS SHOULD KNOW- 


THE GUGLER 
LTH 





OGRAPH 
CO MPANY 
MILWAUKEE 


wees THE LETTERHEAD HOUSE OF AMERICA 
" Lithoqrayhed-Printed ~ ~Embossed 











OR the last six years, our client has been a mem- 

ber of the management of America’s foremost 
newspaper syndicates. Four years of that time, until 
last March, he was editor and manager of one of the 
three great American press associations. He has been 
managing editor of two large metropolitan dailies 
and has had advertising experience. He would like 
a post as publisher or editor of a newspaper in a 
smaller city. Address J. P. Muller Advertising Agency, 
220 West 42nd Street, New York. 











Multigraph | Ribbons Re inked inked 
One iss Praeger” ot podbenaes” ye lle 


Re-Inking you dats ted 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


57 MurrayvSt, ,New York City 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Roweil 


Painters’ Inx PustisuinG Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. TeterHons: ASHLAND 6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales. Manager, DovGtas TAYLOR. 


Chicago Office: 231 South La Salle Street, 

Gove Compton, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 87 Walton Street, 

Geo. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: 915 Olive Street, 

A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

a Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. “Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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** Best —e ones = 
” travel, biography 
Selling and science have 
Copy been with us for 
many years, enriching our libraries 
and offering escape from dull 
drabness to their friends. Their 
rise to positions among the best 
sellers, nevertheless, is a relatively 
recent development. Where book 
chat among readers once focused 
on novels, the observer now finds 
non-fiction exciting as keen an in- 
terest among the millions as the 
most thrilling romance or the 
subtlest novel of manners. That 
trend should stimulate advertisers 
to thought. 

What has happened is that 
writers of biography, travel and 
scientific exposition have put a 
popular appeal into their work 
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without sacrificing authoritative- 
ness. Lack of that popular appeal 
set the seal of erudition on non- 
fiction, many readers and some 
writers once supposed. There are 
advertisers who think in a similar 
groove. Heavy, stilted phrase- 
ology, imported language and a 
cloying style, they apparently be- 
lieve, stamp their advertising with 
the hallmark of distinction. If 
they only knew. 

Many an advertiser would pro- 
duce better and possibly best sell- 
ing copy if he were to follow the 
trails so plainly marked by Will 
Durant, Dr. Dorsey, Professor 
Robinson and Emil Ludwig. “The 
Story of Philosophy,” “The Mind 
in the Making,” “Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings” and “Na- 
poleon” are splendid models of 
readability. They prove what every 
advertiser should realize—that peo- 
ple will take time to read, think 
and talk about any conceivable 
subject, provided it is presented in 
an interesting way. 

Writing copy, copy that sells, 
begins with knowing the thing you 
plan to talk about. But that is not 
enough. “No writer is an artist,” 
said John Burroughs in his essay 
on Walt Whitman, “who is related 
to his subject by mental or logical 
grip alone. He must have an emo- 
tional affiliation with it.” So with 
the copy writer. Where he pos- 
sesses something like a true emo- 
tional affiliation with the merchan- 
dise he is trying to write about, he 
can scarcely fail to write inter- 
estingly. Feeling he has something 
truly important to say, he says it 
in a manner to inform and con- 
vince the widest audience. Not by 
sheer argument. But chiefly 
through using “words that are 
vital, full-flushed, red-blooded, 
deep-souled ... words amourous 
of themselves . . . meaty as nuts.” 

Let the advertiser who detects a 
trace of torpor and dreariness in 
his advertising turn to the best 
selling books, especially those in 
the non-fiction field. Let him 
probe a bit into the manner in 
which heavy reading has been 
made popular. He may find there 
the secret to new power in his 
advertising. 
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From Paint Ail sorts of sug- 


gestions have 
to Washing been advanced for 

Machines the progress 
American business has made in the 
last decade. That any single one 
of them provides the key is hardly 
likely. More probably, a group of 
factors is responsible. 

However, there is one typically 
—and almost exclusively—Ameri- 
can business procedure which cer- 
tainly has played an important part 
in our commercial advance that has 
not been accorded the applause to 
which it is entitled. We refer to 
the increasingly free exchange of 
ideas between commercial houses. 
Here is an example: 

The Hascall Paint Company 
makes paint. The Voss Bros. Mfg. 
Company makes washing machines. 
Surely the two lines are not even 
distantly related. 

Recently, H. C. Young, sales 
manager of Hascall, wrote an ar- 
ticle for Printers’ INK entitled: 
“How Many Letters Should There 
Be in the Collection Series?” He 
mentioned that Hascall had con- 
cluded that six letters constitute the 
proper length for its collection 
series. 

L. R. Keller, credit manager of 
Voss, after reading the article, 
wrote to Mr. Young and asked for 
copies of the six letters. His re- 
quest was complied with and Mr. 
Keller, after altering the letters to 
fit the Voss business, put them to 
actual use. After trying them out 
he writes Printers’ INK: “I can 
safely say that the letters have im- 
proved our collections by at .least 
25 per cent.” 

We recommend that the next 
delegation of visiting business men 
from abroad which comes here to 
study our methods pay particular 
attention to this phase of American 
commercial conduct. 





Getting The ancient 
guilds are gen- 
—— erally conceded 


to have been the 

Idea forerunner of the 
present-day trade association. Very 
likely there is much truth in this 
assertion, for the modern associa- 
tion closely imitates many of the 
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practices of the old-time guilds. 
Nor is the model a bad one to 
pattern after. However, the guild 
system collapsed for a number of 
reasons and there is no excuse for 
the up-to-date trade association 
making similar mistakes. 

One error in particular to which 
the guilds had to plead guilty was 
their deliberate effort to exclude 
any manner or form of communi- 
cation with other guilds. In those 
days, as in these, there was a fight 
among different industries for what 
they felt was their proper share 
of the consumer’s dollar. Whether 
this fight is any more intense in 
this age we are not prepared to 
say, but there is no doubt that 
when the guilds flourished one guild 
had little to do with another be- 
cause each was exceedingly jealous 
of its slice of the buyer’s dollar 
and fully intended to keep its slice 
to itself. 

In much the same fashion, there 
is a deplorable lack of co-operation 
right now between associations in 
different fields. The furniture 
manufacturer looks upon the auto- 
mobile industry as his chief com- 
petitor. Some other manufacturer 
weeps every time he sees a radio 
purchased because he believes it 
means that much nibbled away 
from his ordained bit of the-con- 
sumer’s dollar. And so it goes. 

Now, this all may be very true. 
The fight for that worn dollar bill 
clutched so desperately in the con- 
sumer’s hand may be simply ter- 
rific. But that does not furnish a 
logical excuse for maintaining a 
policy of isolation as between one 
industry and another. 

It is interesting, in this -connec- 
tion, to observe that one of the 
first moves to break away from 
this traditional aloofness has de- 
veloped in the retail field. We 
understand that three retail asso- 
ciations contemplate holding a joint 
meeting for the interchange of 
ideas. These associations take in 
dry goods, men’s clothing and shoes. 
They are the Ohio Retail Dry 
Goods Association, the Ohio Re- 
tail Clothiers Association and the 
Ohio Retail Shoe Dealers Associa- 
tion. According to Dry Goods 
Economist, the plans contemplate 
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separate sessions by each organiza- 
tion, but joint meetings would also 
be held, at which mutual problems 
would be ironed out. 

In the phrase “mutual prob- 
lems” will be found the answer 
to the entire question. All in- 
dustry has “mutual problems.” 
Joint meetings would go far in 
solving these problems. These 
Ohio retailers are giving an ex- 
ample which many manufacturing 
associations could well afford to 
follow. 





Is The United States 
Unemploy- "Employment Ser- 
ra vice in its review 

ment Dis issued on March 


appearing? 21 indicated that 
undue alarm had been caused in 
the country by exaggerated reports 
concerning the amount of unem- 
ployment. The review declares 
that “the horizon is clearing and 
the employment outlook is encour- 
aging.” This reassuring statement, 
based upon the iron and steel in- 
dustries as trade barometers, was 
followed on March 26 by Secre- 
tary Davis’ report that 1,874,000 
men are out of work. This figure 
is an estimate, since no facilities 
are available for an accurate check, 
yet compared with previous esti- 
mates this figure shows an upward 
trend in employment. 

It is a fact that production in 
many businesses such as automo- 
bile factories and accessory and as- 
sembling plants is steadily moving 
upward and that large increases in 
employment are expected in April. 
A large number of plants, pre- 
viously. operated on part time with 
curtailed forces, have added to 
their personnel and business looks 
much better. A good case can be 
made out for the idea that un- 
employment is gradually disappear- 
ing, even though General Coxey 
threatens to reassemble an army to 
prove by example that it is still 
with us. 

Yet in a larger and deeper sense 
it is a new and totally different 
sort of unemployment we have to 
deal with, which has nothing to 
do with politics, or exaggerated 
statements of any sort. We refer 
to the supplanting of skilled labor 
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by labor-saving machinery, without 
well organized labor exchanges to 
help place the men in other produc- 
tive work. 

Recent surveys indicate that key 
industries report production well 
ahead of 1927 and increased man 
power in a large number of cases. 
The exceptions merely call atten- 
tion to the known fact that more 
efficient production is releasing man 
power which should be and can be 
absorbed in new industries. Co- 
operative labor exchanges which 
have the confidence of labor and 
capital in the big cities can bring 
the man and the better job together. 

The suggestion made some 
months. ago by M. O. Moore, of 
“great central clearing houses, un- 
trammeled, free from individual 
or class favor and wholly removed 
from political and labor influences” 
and under the administration of 
boards of governors composed of 
representatives of employers and 
employees, seems worthy of care- 
ful study. 

The complex problem of man 
power and the placing of men in- 
vites the co-operation and support 
of civic leaders and industrial ex- 
ecutives in every city so that the 
logical progress of business through 
better labor-saving machinery may 
go on with no diminution in the 
purchasing power of the masses. 





Bensinger Studios Add to 
Staff 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Vander- 
burgh and George Lynch have joined 
the staff of the Bensinger Studios, New 
York; advertising artists. Mr. Vander- 
burgh was formerly with Stanford 
Briggs. Mrs. Vanderburgh was with 
the Nathaniel Pousette Dart Company 
Mr. Lynch was on the sales force of 
Smithson Broadhead, all of New York 





Metal Specialties Company Ap- 
points Buchen Company 


The Metal Specialties Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, maker of electrical 
specialties, Presto Junior vacuum clean 
ers and Presto paint spray guns, has 
appointed The Buchen Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 





A. C. Bamberger has been elected 
secretary of the International Trade 
Press, Inc., Chicago, succeeding the 


late Lyman A, Sisley. 
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International to Study Census 
Relation to Advertising 


A special committee has been ap- 
pointed to assist the bureau of research 
and education of the International Ad- 
vertising Association in studying the 
demands of advertising in connection 
with the 1930 census and other statis- 
tical reports of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

This committee consists of Henry G. 
Campbell, of J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Chicago, who is chairman, L. M. Barton, 
Chicago Daily News; D. R. Cowan, 
Swift & Company; J. D. Crain, Jr., 
Class and Industrial Marketing; F. M. 
Feiker, Associated Business Papers; O. 
C. Harn, Audit Bureau of Circulations; 
and J. W. Hayes, Crowell Publishing 
Company. 

The committee aims to learn wherein 
these Government reports can be made 
of greater service to those engaged in 
advertising. ‘Inasmuch as plans for 
the 1930 census are already well 
advanced,” said Nathaniel W. Barnes, 
director of the bureau, “I hope all 
those engaged in advertising, who have 
found certain desirable facts missing in 
Government reports, will respond im- 
mediately by making constructive sug- 
gestions to the committee.’ 

* * * 


Toledo Better Business Bureau 
Elects Directors 


The Toledo, Ohio, Better Business 
Bureau, which recently incorporated as 
a non-profit corporation, has elected fif- 
teen directors. Among those who were 
named are R. L. Butler, Willys-Over- 
land, Inc.; John M. Hertel, Toledo 
Blade; S. L. McNary, Security Savings 
Bank & Trust Company; James F. Pol- 
lock, Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, and R. C. Patterson, Toledo 
Times. 

* * * 


London, Ont., Club Entertains 
Hamilton Club 


The London, Ont., Advertising and 
Sales Club recently entertained fifty-five 
members of the Advertising Club of 
Hamilton, Ont., on “Hamilton Night’’ 
at the London Club. The main feature 
of the evening was a debate between 
members of the two clubs on the merits 
of advertising. J. B. Fraser, president 
of the Hamilton acted as chair- 
man. 


club, 


* * * 


Kansas City Club Sponsors 
Advertising Exposition 
The Advertising Club of Kansas City, 
Mo., is sponsoring an advertising, sell- 
ing ‘and merchandising exposition to be 
held at that city, from April 3 to 6. 
The purpose of the exposition is to give 
local business concerns an opportunity 
to see new ideas on these subjects. 


Advertising Club News 


All-Western Direct Mail 
Arranges Tentative Program 


A tentative program has been ar- 
ranged by John Howie Wright, chair- 
man of the program committee of the 
second All-Western Direct Mail con- 
vention and advertising exposition to be 
held in May at San Francisco. There 
will be four sessions, supplemented by 
the following departmentals, sales house- 
organs, employees’ house-organs, indus- 
trial advertising, retail selling, financial, 
advertising production and letters. 

Among those who are scheduled to 
speak at the convention are Homer J. 
Buckley, Buckley-Dement & Company, 
Chicago; Harry B. Kirtland, The Busi- 
ness Development Company, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio; A. B. McAllister, Young 
& Mc ‘Allister, Los Angeles; R: 
Ewald, the Campbell- Ewald Company, 
Inc., Detroit; George W. Ward, D. L. 
Ward Company, Philadelphia, and Wil- 
liam <A. Biddle, American undry 
Machinery Company, Cincinnati. Other 
speakers will be Benjamin J. Sweetland, 


Sweetland Advertising Agency, New 
York; Tim Thrift, American Sales 
Book Company, Elmira, N. Y., and 
Percy G. Cherry, Might Directories, 
Ltd., Toronto, Can. 

* * * 


New York Advertising Women 
Hold Annual Dance 


The League of Advertising Women 
of New York held their annual dinner 
and dance on March 20, at the Hotel 
Astor. The dinner was preceded by a 
reception. Over eleven hundred mem- 
bers and guests were present. Florence 
Ficke was chairman of the committee 
on arrangements for the dance. 


Other members of this committee 
were: Mrs. Minna Hall Carothers, Ida 
Clarke, E. E. Connor, Kathleen Gold- 


smith, Mildred Kallfelz, Marcia Meyers, 
Anna M. McLean, Helen Rockey and 
Elsie E. Wilson. 

” 7 


C. W. Banta Wins San Fran- 
cisco Club Tournament 


C. W. Banta won the low gross score 
in the golf tournament of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club — = 
cently at the California Club. 

Moge won second place and ¥ ‘ 
Wuthman, third. r. Wuthman also 
won low net with a score of 68. C. M. 
Seymour, W. Hubbard Keenan and F. 
Keast will be in charge of the next 
tournament. 

* * * 


Rochester Club Wins in 
Bowling Match 


The Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club won 
the second of a series of bowling 
matches with the Greater Buffalo Ad- 
vertising Club. The first bowling match 
* \ series was won by the Buffalo 
club. 
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Chairmen 


Chairmen of committees for the 
twenty-fifth convention of the Adver- 
tising Affiliation have been appointed 
as follows: Frederick E. Strouss, con- 
tact; E. A. Stahlbrodt, exhibit; Ar- 
thur P. Kelly, entertainment; John P. 
me ty golf, and George J. Wagner, ho- 
tels. 

Other new committee chairmen are 
Robert W. Disque, publicity; Ernest 
B. Houghton, reception; George C. Don- 
ahue, registration; Howard Van R. 
Palmer, sales promotion; Clinton R. 
Lyddon, speakers; K. Werner Heye, 
ticket, and William W. Oliver, trans- 
portation. 

+ * * 


All-Year Club Starts Spring 
Campaign 


A total of seventy-nine newspapers 
will be used in the spring campaign 
which has been started by the All-Year 
Club of Southern California to feature 
the attractions of Southern California 
to tourists. Fifty-seven dailies and the 
rotogravure sections of twenty-two Sun- 
day newspapers are included in this 
total. Newspapers in forty-one Eastern 
cities will be among the papers used. 
The total amount spent in newspapers 
in this campaign will be $175,000, 
against $150,00C for last year’s spring 
campaign. 

* * * 


High Point, N. C., to Organize 
Advertising Club 


At a recent meeting of local adver- 
tising men of High Point, N. C., a 
committee was appointed to nominate 
officers and directors for an advertising 
club. The organization of the club has 
been in progress for several weeks. 

* * * 


Vancouver Advertising Bureau 
Elects J. W. Gerke 


J. W. Gerke has been elected chair- 
man of the advertising and sales bureau 
of the Vancouver, C., Board of 
Trade. This bureau corresponds to an 
advertising ‘club as organized in the 
United States. 

* * * 


Outdoor Club of Wisconsin 
Plans Campaign 


The name of the Wisconsin Land 
o’Lakes Association has been changed to 
the Outdoor Club of Wisconsin. This 
organization is planning a five-year ad- 
vertising program to feature the recre- 
ational features of the State of Wiscon- 
sin. The Storey-Bellack Company, Inc., 
Wasau, Wis., advertising agency, will 
direct this campaign. 


Harold E. Wooldridge has joined the 
staff of the Affiliated Artists, Inc., New 
York, advertising art. He was for- 
merly with Leo Aarons, also of that 
city. 
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Buyer and Salesman Work on 
an Equal Basis 


One of the greatest drawbacks to be 
found in many salesmen, according to 
Charles P. Pulliam, vice-president of 
the Everwear Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee, is the lack of understanding 
of their equation with reference to 
their buyers. This reflects itself in 
their failure to understand that in the 
transactions which they are trying to 
make, that buyer and salesman are of 
equal importance. 

Lack of appreciation of this fact, Mr. 
Pulliam told a recent meeting of the 
St. Louis Sales Managers Bureau, is 
responsible for a sort of timidity which 
handicaps many salésmen, putting them 
at a disadvantage from the very begin- 
ning of an interview. To offset this, 
salesmen should keep in mind that the 
buyer needs the salesman and the sales- 
man needs the buyer, a matter of equal 
service. 

It is not the “go-getter” who ulti- 
mately wins, Mr. Pulliam declared, so 
much as it is the “go-giver,” the man 
who carries through with the attitude 
of one who is bringing something rather 
than one who is trying to get away 
with something, and that what he is 
bringing justifies the recognition he de- 
mands. 


De Luxe Advertising Bureau 
Reorganized 


The De Luxe Advertising Bureau, 
Chicago, has been reorganized as The 
Maggart Corporation to conduct a gen- 
eral advertising business at that city. 
Maynard E. Maggart is president. 


Edwin Cox to Join Lennen & 
Mitchell 


Edwin Cox, recently advertising man- 
ager of The Celotex Company, Chicago, 
will join the copy department of Lennen 
& Mitchell, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, on April 1. 


Buys Washington, N. C., 


“News” 

The Washington, N. C., News has 
been bought by Frank A. Pierson from 
W. D. Bishop. Mr. Pierson is secre- 
tary of the Daytona Beach, Fila., 
Chamber of Commerce. 


A. H. Samuels to Join 


“New Yorker” 

Arthur H. Samuels, of Barrows, 
Richardson & Alley, New York adver- 
tising agency, will join the editorial 
staff of the New Yorker, on April 1. 


M. S. Sawmelle with “Dun’s 


International Review” 

M. S. Sawmelle, formerly with the 
American Exporter, New York, has 
been made New York advertising repre- 
sentative of Dun’s International Renew. 











The Little 





3 ya advertising salesmen should 
need to be assured that the 
Vacuum Oil Company is a large 
advertiser. Yet the Schoolmaster 
was present at a gathering of news- 
paper publishers’ representatives 
where this rather obvious fact was 
given a dramatic presentation that 
made quite an impression on what 
might be termed by sales man- 
agers a “hard-boiled” audience. 

The method used was simple in 
itself. The speaker, Frank W. 
Lovejoy, assistant sales manager 
of the Vacuum company, was em- 
phasizing the power of advertising. 
In order to get this asset of power, 
he explained it is necessary for an 
advertiser to use space which by 
its size can be seen and to use it 
frequently. He also stressed the 
desirability, once a medium is se- 
lected, of staying in it. 

During the course of his re- 
marks, he brought out a _ bulky 
folder. One end was handed to a 
person in the audience seated near- 
est to Mr* Lovejoy, who asked 
that the end be passed on to the next 
man and so on around the room. 
As the folder kept unfolding, 
full-page magazine advertisement, 
double-page spread and full-page 
advertisement seemingly with- 
out end, a verbal hubbub of sur- 
prise grew in volume. When these 
yards of advertising pages all but 
encircled the space salesmen, Mr. 
Lovejoy announced that this dis- 
play constituted the company’s ad- 
vertising in one publication for 
one year. 

Without a break in his speech, 
Mr. Lovejoy asked that his listen- 
ers forego the courtesy of rewind- 
ing the folder, suggesting that it 
be dropped on the floor temporarily. 
In the meantime he drew forth an- 
other folder which was sent on a 
similar journey. This time it was 
a series of Vacuum copy in one 
newspaper for one year. It trav- 
eled completely around the room, 
encircling in its midst a beaming 
group of newspaper space sales- 


men, 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


Those whose papers were on the 
Vacuum schedule smiled apprecia- 
tively while others seemed to look 
somewhat longingly at the exhibit. 
All of them, however, bore ani- 
mated expression of their great 
surprise with these evidences of 
volume advertising. If it made a 
hit with them, how effective this 
idea must be when it is used before 
gatherings of the Vacuum sales 
staff ! 

The incident is an excellent illus- 
tration of how a little ingenuity 
can put life into a selling argument 
that is encumbered with the weight 
of its own obviousness. 

* * * 


Manufacturer’s and wholesaler’s 
salesmen calling upon retail store 
buyers may find a new angle of 
approach in some recent remarks 
made by A. C. Allen, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of merchandise for 
the United Cigar Stores Company. 
Mr. Allen is responsible for pur- 
chasing the goods sold in the 
United Cigar Stores and he has 
some thoughts on the buyer’s job 
which every salesthan ought to 
have well in the front of his mind. 

His ideas on this subject ap- 
peared in “The Red Barrel,” 
house magazine of the Coca-Cola 
Company. Briefly summarized, it 
may be said that Mr. Allen feels 
that buying is only one-half of the 
retail purchasing agent’s job. The 
other half is selling. “I, too, am 
a salesman,” says Mr. Allen. “If 
I am to make my job a success, I 
must sell our salesmen on what I 
buy to be passed on to the public. 
On the other hand, I must sell the 
manufacturer, often through his 
salesman, on the idea of changing 
his product to meet our needs. Is 
this salesmanship? Try it just 
once—and I think you will be 
convinced that diplomacy is not 
confined to seats of government, 
nor salesmanship to the man with 
a case of samples.” 

There is no doubt that few 
salesmen realize that when they 
approach a store buyer they are 
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This 
Young Man’s 
Objective 


is a position. His services are 
for sale to the advertising 
manager of a manufacturer, 
department store, publisher, or 
advertising agency. 


and he does not care much 
what you want to pay him 


New York University 
Peekskill Milit. Academy 


At present he is writing sales 
letters, but he, in time, wants 
to apply himself to every 
phase of advertising. He is 
19 years old and is mighty 
well recommended. 


Address “W,” Box 128, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 

















OPPORTUNITY 


in Foreign Department 


LEADING advertising 

agency wants a man 
experienced in domestic 
and European agency ser- 
vice to help procure new 
business, primarily for its 
foreign offices. Also to act 
as assistant in handling 
foreign matters. Must 
know advertising and have 
ability to make analytical, 
straight-forward, presenta- 
tion without . relying on 
high pressure selling meth- 
ods. European trip likely. 
Knowledge of German or 
French desirable. Write 
fully and sell yourself, stat- 
ing present salary. Inter- 
view later if letter warrants. 


Address 
“R,” BOX 125, P. I. 
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facing an executive who has every 
bit as difficult a selling job as they 
have. If more salesmen were 
aware of this, their sales presenta- 
tion would be totally different. 
Instead of endeavoring to make a 
sale from the standpoint of th« 
product’s buyability, they would 
talk about its salability. They 
would understand that the buyer is 
up against such problems as the 
following one related by Mr 
Allen. 


* * * 


A. few years ago, the patents on 
a well-known safety razor expired. 
The manufacturer decided to 
make a new model. This left on 
his hands several hundred thou- 
sand of the old model which 
United offered to buy ‘at a low 
price. 

“But the store salesmen threw 
up both hands in despair,” Mr. 
Allen says. “They had never sold 
razors of any kind in large quan- 
tities and they thought mighty 
little of the idea.” Mr. Allen was 
convinced that they could be sold 
profitably. However, he had to 
get the store salesmen to see that 
he was right. Consequently, he 
bought 10,000 of the razors as a 
trial. He induced the store men 
to get back of these 10,000. They 
did—dubiously, at the start, but 
enthusiastically when they saw 
how fast they moved. Mr. Allen’s 
selling job was completed. He 
was now in a position to buy the 
full lot—and he did so. 

The salesman who talks to store 
buyers as one salesman to another 
will find himself: using a radically 
new kind of sales presentation. 
And unless Mr. Allen’s experi- 
ences are a faulty guide, this sort 
of sales presentation will be found 
more effective than the other. 

* * * 


Policy, practice, plan and prin- 
ciple are closely affiliated and the 
distinctions of each and their rela- 
tions to each other are nicely 
defined by Paul D. Converse, asso- 
ciate professor of business organi- 
zation and operation, University of 
Illinois, in a new volume entitled 
“Selling Policies,’ published by 
Prentice-Hall. 

Policy is defined as a line or a 
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Banker writes prophetic new book 
on coming revolution in business. 


‘ ‘ . 


“AMERICAN PROSPERITY — Its 
Causes and Consequences” is amaz- 
ingly frank analysis of the queerly 
conflicting factors that have caused 
our present prosperity. . . . 


. * * 


Today, “unemployment” is front- 
page news. Is something happen- 
ing to our much-vaunted prosper- 
ity? 


Instalment buying is pyramiding. 
The buying power of a million 
families has been chopped in half. 
The economies of mass production 
are being eaten up by the cost of 
high-pressure distribution. New 
‘circular” mergers absorb iinde- 
pendent business. Europe’s bor- 
rowings are now so huge it must 
either dump great masses of cheap 
goods on our markets or bar Amer- 
ican products. 


Nothing could be more timely than 
this momentous and _ prophetic 
book, “AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


VIKING 


s 
= 
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a business smash coming? 


at 





—Its Causes and Consequences,” 


written by a_ keen, far-sighted 
banker, Paul M. Mazur. 


Mr. Mazur has had an unparal- 
leled opportunity to study these 
tremendous conflicts, entirely unin- 
fluenced by distracting details. His 
cool, unsparingly frank analysis of 
these conflicts, their causes and 
consequences (and solutions), is 
invaluable if you wish to protect 
your own interests. 


If you, too, see the absolute ne- 
cessity of sizing up what is coming 
—and how to face it—get this book 
at once. Phone your book-seller 
or The Viking Press. The price 
is $2.50. Clip the coupon as a 
reminder. Do not delay. Phone— 
or mail the coupon at once. 


epleninpiacdselenhentenictesees 

To Your Bookseller or 

The Viking Press, Irving Place. | 
N. Y. City. | 
Send me “AMBRICAN PROSPERITY—Z/ts 


| 

| 

l Causes and Consequences,’”” prepaid for 
| five days’ examination. | 
I 


I enclose my check for $2.50. 
Please send C. 0. D. 


SU 56.5.0 0200 eccdeb Nt secvensadbase | 
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The Real Distributor 
of Building Material 


is the lumber dealer. He's a 
merchandiser—the man who 
offers building plan service, 
gets first contact with build- 
ers and controls the choice 
of materials. 


CHICAGO 
Est. 1873 A. B.C. 
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House Organs 


Why not send a friendly house 
organ to your customers? It pays. 
Some of our users have been mail 
ing out house organs every month for 
twenty years. Write for a copy of 
THe WILLIAM FRATHER MAGAZINE 


The William Feather Company 





607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 

















ee and he Specializes 
1n Cheerful Cartoons 
for Adverbising ! 





art helfanb OW. 40 Sb. 








penn.5675 new york,ny 
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course of action to be followed 
consistently over a considerable 
period of time. Principle, on the 
other hand, refers to a settled law 
or rule of action. Thus we speak 
of principles of law, medicine and 
finance. They are of fundamental 
importance and cannot be changed, 
at least n an individual. 

A policy not the same as a 
plan. Professor Converse care- 
fully explains that planning gen- 
erally refers to scheduling or the 
details of carrying out policies. 
“Of course,” he states, “in a broad 
way, planning may be used to re- 
fer to policy formation; but bet- 
ter usage seems to restrict this 
term to laying out the manner in 
which work is to be done and the 
time when the various operations 
are to be performed. 

“Policies should be distinguished 
from practices. A practice is a 
method or a rule of procedure. 
It is the way a thing is done. A 
policy determines what is to be 
done. Practices may be changed 
often. Better ways are found and 
put into use, while the policy re- 
mains the same. 

“Practices and planning are not 
identical. Planning refers more 
particularly to scheduling, while 
practices refer to methods. In one 
sense, planning determines when 
practices are to be used.” 

*- * * 


A recent despatch from London 
announces the invasion of a new 
field by instalment selling. The 
Adelphi Theatre announces _ that 
beginning Easter Monday tickets 
for “Clowns in Clover,” which has 
been running at that house for sev- 
eral months, may be reserved six 
weeks in advance. However, in- 
stead of following the usual New 
York custom of collecting the trib- 
ute in advance, the Adelphi al- 
lows the person who wishes to 
witness “Clowns in Clover” to 
deposit a shilling down and pay a 
shilling a week until the ticket has 
been purchased. 

This suggests many charming 
possibilities. In the event that an 
instalment buyer should perish 
from some galloping disease, one 
wonders if the heirs are obligated 
to pay the rest of the cost of the 
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ticket or whether they are allowed 
to get their money back intact. 
Will a kind of ticket exchange 
grow up in London where the fru- 
gal buyer of amusement can drop 
in and purchase a partly paid for 
ticket for half price? And what 
is the trade-in value of a used 
ticket anyway? Finally, think of 
the opportunity now opened to 
writers of quips. The School- 
master already visions the jokes 
ending (since this is happening 
in England): Little Ivan (who 
hitherto has taken no part in the 
conversation). “No mummsy, it 
isn’t the vicar. It’s the man call- 
ing for the last instalment on your 
ticket to ‘Hamlet.’” (General con- 
sternation in the drawing room.) 





R. B. Campbell Joins Minne- 
apolis Agency 

Ralph B. Campbell, for several years 
advertising manager of the Russell Mil- 
ler Milling Company, Minneapolis, has 
resigned to become associated with the 
Harrison-Guthrie Agency, also of that 
city. He was formerly with the Min- 
neapolis Journal. 


W. A. Schmitt Joins Central 
Advertising Service 


William A. Schmitt has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Central 
Advertising Service, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. He formerly was 
with The Corman Company, Inc., and 
the Chas. C. Green Advertising Agency, 
Inc., both of New York. 


J. J. Seide with Security 
Mutual 


J. Seide has been appointed pub- 
licity director of the Security Mutual 
ife Insurance Company, Binghamton, 
N. Y. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Acacia Mutual Life 
Association. 











Appoints Marx-Flarsheim 
Agency 


Bradley-Boston, Inc., Newton, Mass., 
mail-order jewelry, has placed its adver- 
tising accounts with the New York of- 
fice of The Marx-Flarsheim Company, 
advertising agency. 


Los Angeles “Examiner” Opens 
Detroit Office 


The Los Angeles Examiner has 
opened an office at Detroit. A. R. Bart- 
lett, formerly with the American 
Weekly, will be in charge. 
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Sales Engineer 


seeks a connection with a reputable manu- 
fucturer. Have sold roller bearings, ma- 
chinery and chemicals. College education; 
*hirty-five years old; willing to travel; 
highest credentials. 


Address ‘*U”’ Box 127, 
Printers’ Ink 















































HOUSE ORGAN PRINTING 


You don’t like to spend big 
money; neither do we, so this 
small notice can bring you a big 
saving if you write for prices to 


| ROE 


Denton Macytand 
Printers of 44 Publications 


STUDY sisi | 
Advetton | 


MASTER the funda- 
mentals of advertising 
the Eastman way, in 
half the time, half the 
study, half the cost. 


LEARN BY MAIL. 
Strong faculty of 
business men who 
know the essentials of 
success. The next best 
thing to personal 
instruction in the 
Eastman classrooms. 
Entirely different from 
“book-course” methods. 


Simple. Direct. Moderate 
cost. WRITE today. 


BOX 15 





EASTMAN-POUGHKEEP! 
A National Institution for 
over Half a 
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Colorful Advertising 


Show Cards Displays 


Perfected Silk Screen Process. 100 
to 5000 Runs in Any Number of 
Colors. Entire Color Plate Cost 
Eliminated. We work with the 
lithographer and printer. Esti- 
mates, ideas and sketches in color 
submitted without charge. 


Aladdin Products Co. 
122 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Phone: Watkins 9676 


EXECUTIVE 
WANTED 


A national advertising organiza- 
tion has an unusual opportunity 
for an ambitious, experienced 
man. He must be a college grad- 
uate, must know national adver- 
tising, must write well and must 
be able to tell a convincing sales 
story to business executives. 

He will be stationed at Chicago. 


All replies will be held in the 
closest confidence. 


Address ‘‘T’’ Box 126, 
Printers’ Ink 














~ HARD JOB WANTED | 


thilit, lvl 


in a 9 natural 
difficulties with: 

Sales correspondence angles. 

Advertising ideas—sales methods. 
~-—Systematizing complicated records. 
—Research—briefs and graphs. 

—Digging for new leads. 

Salesmen’s all around assistance. 
$4,000 minimum salary. Executive age 30. 
iM years’ experience. “‘H.,’’ Box 268, P. I. 











Just Fired by the 
Hearst Organization 


Due to an economy wave in the 
Hearst Organization, I am looking 
for a good connection on a metro- 
politan newspaper’s local advertising 
staff. Six years’ experience with ex- 
cellent references available. Married. 
Address “X,” Box 129, Printers’ Ink. 
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Jay Rathbun, Eastern Vice- 
President, White Company 


Jay Rathbun, vice-president in charge 
of the export department of the White 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, White trucks 
and buses, has been made vice-president 
of the Eastern region. His headquar. 
ters are at New York. He became as- 
sociated with the com any in 1911 as 
manager of sales for New York State 
and in 1914 was appointed manager of 
export sales. In 1926 he was mack 
vice-president in charge of export sales. 


To Publish Newspaper at 
Milford, Conn. 


The Milford News Publishing Com- 
pany has been formed to publish a 
weekly newspaper at Milford, Conn. 
Gordon Goldsmith, formerly of the New 
Haven, Conn., Times-Union, will be 
editor and publisher. J. A. Goldsmith 
will be business manager. 


Fishing Rod Account to New 
Haven Agency 


The Baylis Fishing Rod Company, 
West Haven, Conn., has appointed The 
Steddiford Pitt Company, New Haven, 
Conn., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and 
business papers will be used. 


Brush Account for Philadelphia 
Agency 

The Philadelphia Brush Company, 
Philadelphia, maker of brush novelties, 
has appointed May & Dippy, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia advertising agency, to direct 
its magazine and business-paper adver 
tising. 


Death of Fred Farwell 


Fred Farwell, president of _ the 
Ground Gripper Shoe Company, and 
one of the owners of the E. W. Burt 
Company, both of Boston, died recently 
at Belmont, Mass. He was at one time 
connected with Julian & Kokenge, Cin 
cinnati. 


Appoints H. & J. Stevens 
Agency 


The Muskegon Biscuit Company, 


Muskegon, Mich., has placed its adver- 


tising account with the H. & J. Stevens 


Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., adver- 
tising agency. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 
One Used Edison Dick Mimeograph No. 78 
with stand and motor drive; about three 
years old. Good operating condition. 
Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS, purchas- 
ng agents, publishers’ representatives 
ind advertising solicitors or salesmen in 
the vicinity of New York who desire to 
increase their earnings or work towards 
. more lucrative position with an ad- 
ertising service company, will find our 











‘roposition of interest. No effort or 
me required or conflict with present 
work. Give full details of present 
work. Suite 346, 1 Madison Ave. 

Canadian Trade Paper for ‘Sale—Gross 
business, $30,000. Profit, minimum, 
$5,000 net. Sale price, $20,000 cash 
One man proposition. Splendid oppor- 
tunity Box 323, Printers’ Ink. 

For Sale- “Sunday n morning weekly and 


ublishing shop, community fifteen thou- 
sand. Inventory fifty thousand. Oppor- 
nity for advertising specialist. Ten 
thousand needed to swing. Box 301, P. I. 





MAGAZINE FOR SALE — 


old and out of the red; 


Four years ( 
ossible to build over two million cir- 
lation; $15,000 buys major interest. 
Box 321, Printers’ Ink. 


TO NATIONAL ADVERTISERS: 
\ rare opportunity—have accumulated 
space in about six hundred newspapers 
rculated throughout the country (circu- 
tion about 3,000,000 per issue); to dis- 
se of very advantageously to those who 
esire publicity for their product. Yearly 
ntracts. Box 996, Printers’ Ink. 


SOME BUY 

some ONE with sense and cents to 

sh in on Success already achieved. 
Tremendous Good-Will Asset 

\dvertising Feature of phenomenal value 
as a “Go-Getter” Salesman 

BOOK, GIFT AND CARD SHOP— 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY 

Good Location—-Large City 

\ddress Box 302, Care of Printers’ 


HELP WANTED 
YOUNG CONTACT MAN 


\cquainted with advertising agencies and 
neerns direct. Must know production, 
awings and photography, prepare 
suals, have a versatile mind, pleasing 

personality and must be a good mixer. 

Write full particulars. Salary or com- 

mission. Box 313, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted— —by 4A Agency, a few hours 
om New York—an experienced man 
assistant production manager—good 

m detail, Must know type—engrav- 

ing—and printing processes thoroughly. 


Ink 





lf he can work out direct-mail mate- 
rial it will help. Write fully. Box 
180, Printers’ Ink. 








FIELD OPEN IN PENNSYLVANIA to 
experienced and successful advertising 
solicitor on well-known business paper. 
References and complete information ex- 
changed. Box 300, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MAN with enthusiasm, 
ambition, for small, growing agency. 
Must know his business. Record must 
stand scrutiny. Only letters giving full 
details of age, education, experience, re- 
ligion, salary considered. In confidence. 
Box 319, Printers’ Ink. 

Advertising Salesmen — Good address, 
some selling experience necessary. Call- 
ing on big firms, with great idea to in- 
crease business. Liberal commission basis. 








Gentiles welcome. Jewish Daily News 
Educational Department, 1841 Broadway. 
New York City. 








SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER—Woman, 
about 30, of proved executive ability to 
manage Subscription Department of mag- 


azine. Experience desired, but not essen- 
tial. State salary now earning. Write 
Box 303, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitors for new trade 
journal in large untouched field—Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Saint Louis, Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Indianapolis, Min: 
neapolis, etc. Commission basis. W 

Oldridge, 20 East 42nd St., New York. 


Wanted—A large national advertiser has 
an opening in its Advertising Depart- 
ment for a young man to handle its pub- 
licity and to do other advertising work 
in the Department. Applicant must be 
capable of producing interesting copy. 
Write, giving full particulars regard- 
ing experience, education and salary ex- 








pected. Box 314, Printers’ Ink. 
Printing salesman to represent old- 
established quality house, New York 


City. Aggressive man of highest type 
with personal trade following; who knows 
large buyers of catalog, color and adver- 
tising work; who can plan sales cam- 
paign and discuss sales problems with 
clients. Past record subject to closest 
investigation. Attractive offer. Salary 
or commission to man who qualifies. 
Write very complete information in first 
letter. Box 981, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted— Advertising salesmen on com- 
mission basis in New York and Cleve- 
land or Cincinnati. Splendid proposition 
on old established trade paper. Inquire 
Box 310, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising man wanted by pi prominent 
agency specializing on banks, trust com- 
panies and investment houses. Must have 
financial advertising experience, and be 
able to write high-grade copy for news- 
papers, folders and booklets. Location 
within 100 miles of New York. No at- 
tention unless you give experience, age, 
salary desired. Information absolutely 
confidential. Box 984, Printers’ Ink. 
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Alert young man, agency experience to 
assist in production, contacts, soliciting. 
Small growing agency. Nominal salary; 
fine opportunity. tate qualifications. 
Box 974, Printers’ Ink. 
Advertising Copy Writer (technical)— 
Must be graduate of recognized technical 
college with at least two years’ practical 
experience. Age about 25 years. In repl 

submit samples of technical copy an 

small personal photograph. State age, 
experience and salary. Box 976, P. I. 

YOUNG LAYOUT MAN 

For a “comer,” one who already has the 
ability to quickly make practical layouts, 
and is trained in American Agency pro- 
cedure, BUT he has something to learn 
and wants to learn it, there is a position 
with the oldest and most extensive world- 
wide advertising agency, in their Berlin 
Office. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing four 
samples of layouts, two samples of fin- 
ished art, if you have done any of this 
and two samples of lettering. State your 
age, the salary you expect, tell what 
you are doing now, when you are avail- 
able and such other information which 
you think we should have. If you speak 
a foreign language, tell us. 

Paut H. Fassnacut 
Room 2626 Graybar Bldg. 

New York City 
Wanted—Photo-retoucher by Art Service 
in booming Middle Western city. Good 
class of work with owing concern. 
Steady employment. ust be experi- 
enced. Box 991, Printers’ Ink. 


Want a Business of Your Own 
in a limited territory where a salesman 
of syndicated or specialty advertising 
can make from $7,500 to $15,000 a year 
gross in the cleanest type of proposition 
on the market? If so write full quali- 
fications and accompany with three let- 
ters of recommendation. This company 
is just as particular about having good 
men as a good man is to get with right 
company. Exclusive territorial rights 
makes this each salesman’s own business. 
—_—— Box 975, Printers’ Ink, Chicago 
Office. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion man 
to put in 2 days a week planning and 
producing business—building direct mail, 
dealer helps, publicity, etc., for large 
slipper manufacturer. Only a real live 
wire considered. Give FULL details, in- 
cluding salary. Box 315, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SAVE MONEY 
on your printing. Get our prices on any 
size job or any color before you order 
elsewhere. Answer this .advertisement 
and get FREE memorandum book with 
your name on it. The C. K. Knowles 
Co., 804 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


MAIL-ORDER MEN AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS. Use money bringing advertis- 
ing verse to advertise your goods or 
product. I am an expert at writing 
it. Terms reasonable. end stamp for 


























particulars and samples of my work. 
Address Frank H. Gibson, 1839 Cabot 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gamble With Yourself 


and you'll probably win. Too many men 
and women want a sure thing. Some 
want to reverse the usual process—say 
they will get a good job first and then 
do some real preparing work. Others 
call on me to prophesy just how much 
they can earn in the big advertising and 
selling field; they would like to know 
just when, where and how they will get 
the “better job.” Not having the gift 
of prophecy and having a contempt for 
buncombe, I can only tell them how 
other men and women have advanced— 
and I include in this group a number 
that I have been happy to Pp. 

The men and women I like to have as 
subscribers for my Coaching Service in 
Advertising, Selling and Business Writ- 
ing are those who are ready to take the 
gamble—a good gamble—that the busi 
ness world is willing to pay a good price 
for any increased ability that they can 
show. That is an old principle. It will 
be sound in the years to come as it has 
been in the past. I’m most willing to 
discuss, without obligation, the aims and 
needs of real “business climbers.” 

S. Roland Hall Box 617 Easton, Pa. 

Member, American Association of Ad- 

vertising Agencies and Authors’ League 
of America 





POSITIONS WANTED 





ADVERTISING—SALES PROMOTION 
Fifteen years’ varied experience; pro- 
— complete compas from copy 
o placing; wants bigger rtunities. 
Well recommended. Box 318. 3 P. L. a 





Advertising Man—Exp. in copy, layout, 
sales letters and direct mail; 31 yrs., col- 
lege; four yrs. selling, four yrs. adv. 
exp. References. Desires position in or 
around Philadelphia. Box 320, P. I. 





COLLEGE GRAD.., broad theoretical back- 
ground, wants start with agency, adv. 
dept. of manufacturer, direct-mail house, 
or publication. Knows publication work. 
Can Edit House-Organ. Box 992, P. I. 


WRITER 
Thirty, with ten years’ experience in 
newspaper. work, publicity, editing, pub- 
lishing. Would like connection on trade- 
paper or house-organ. Box 993, P. I. 








CONVENTION MANAGER-—Six years 
with a leading trade organization. Capable 
of heading up convention activities of 
large corporation or membership body. 
Address x 995, Printers’ Ink. 


Commercial Artist—Young lady with 
three years’ training wishes connection 
with advertising agency or art service 
for experience. Remuneration secondary. 
Box 322, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 
Exceptional organizer of salesmen, sales 
pol : ful personal lucer ; 
thorough knowledge consumer, dealer, 
jobber merchandising and advertising 
requirements. Box S24, Printers’ Ink. 
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AVAILABLE APRIL 1 ; 
Eight years’ experience as Production 
Mana; and Art Director. Real crea- 
tive ability. Good copy writer. Age 26. 
Christian. Box 988, Printers’ Ink. 
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COPYWRITER 


Ba 6 years’ 
out wants a ob ia South or ny 
‘. 304, inters Ink. 





Refined young lady with college educa- 
tion and eight years’ experience in edito 
rial and secretarial work desires position 
with magazine or newspaper. Will locate 
wherever position with right salary can 
be obtained. Box 985, Printers’ Ink. 





College graduate wishes position 
with magazine, newspaper or trade 
journal, any staff. No experience. 
Box 987, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 
28, experienced merchandising and ad- 
vertising—wants connection with estab- 
lished concern, selling a tangible product. 
Box 986, Printers’ Ink. 








— Factory — Twenty-three year old 
genius, in line for Shakesperean honors 
in riting. $65 hires 6 feet of best 
Anglo-French-American stock and 24,000 
grams of fertile brain. Box 307, P. I. 


Advertising-Sales Promotion—13 years 
of advertising and selling qualify me to 
create a new sales promotion department 
or revitalize an old one. Now employed. 
Box 305, Printers’ Ink. 


WRITER 


Whose work because of its fresh, original 
style was reprinted in Editor and Pub- 
lisher, Fourth Estate, Mens’ Wear, etc. 
Is at present free to take on new work 
—either in Chicago or in the East. Box 
308, Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 











Position wanted as producti 

Have handled men and women success- 
fully, can buy art and engraving, know 
art requirements for rotogravure and 
color engraving. Will take full Pe 
f production. Box 976, Printers’ I 


AVAILABLE 
Production man—experienced—for agency 
or advertiser—good reason for desiring 
new connection; married, 30 years young. 
Fair salary. Write in confidence. Box 
179, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING WOMAN 
AVAILABLE APRIL 18ST 
Agency and magazine experience in sell- 
ing, writing copy, complete ing of 
accounts. Only real opportunities con- 

sidered. Box 983, Printers’ Ink. 


Manufacturer or Agency 


who has an unusual opportunity for an 
xperienced visualizer and contact man. 
Creates plans that sell. Box 982, P. I. 











EDITOR FOR SOME PUBLISHER 
Some Publisher needs an Editor with 
wide experience who is able to build 
reader-interest. a A man 
young enough to be adaptable to the 
uublication’s needs. Progressive and 
ows how to a with the busi- 
ness depa: Chica; preferred. 
Box 309, eo Ink, icago 


Advertising Man—28; ten years’ ex- 
perience directby-mail, newspaper ad- 
vertising; excellent production man. Lay- 
outs copy. Has ideas. Common sense. 
Box 316, Printers’ Ink. 


Export Advertising Man—unusual ex- 
perience and ability—now available. Trav- 
eled; college graduate; speak French, 
German; possess invaluable foreign data. 
Salary requirements modest. Box 997, P. I. 


Copy Writer 


Wide mi as copy chief for big 
New York agencies. Box 306, P. I. 














Advertising Solicitor—Now advertising 
manager of Toledo, Ohio’s, largest weekly 
ournal—desires new connection in De- 
troit or Chicago. Excellent references, 
married, twenty-eight years old. Only 
topnotch publications considered. Mod- 
erate drawing account plus liberal com- 
missions suitable. Available on week’s 
notice. Address Box 301, Dundee, Mich. 


EXECUTIVE with thorough practical 
knowledge of all the branches of the 
printing business seeks connection as pro- 
duction manager with good advertising 
concern or printing plant. Box 989, P. I. 








— man—19—desires position with 
vertising agency in order to learn 
the business. Now studying advertising 
at the University Extension of Columbia. 
Salary secondary. Box 990, P. I. 


TRADE PAPER SALES MANAGER— 
Good organizer. Have increased sales 
60% in year. Open for connection with 
first-class trade-paper or group. Salary 
or sa and commission or bonus. Ad- 
dress Box 994, Printers’ Ink. 











CREATIVE ARTIST 
Six years’ excellent experience, creating 
selling ideas, directing and buying art, 
visualizing roughs and completed com- 
prehensive layouts. Seeking a connection 
with progressive, well-established ssn 
as Art Director or Assistant. Box 998, P 


ANALYSIS AND PLANS 


CLOSED $48,370. 


come y ee 8 





Interesting Lag ban ong _. re- 

quiring service manager whose analysis 

and plans impress most manufacturers 

and executive boards strong enough to 

= an acceptance; present salary, $9,000. 
999, Printers’ Ink. 


AFFILIATION SOUGHT 
with reputable organization or an adver- 
tising personality. Will pledge unreserved 
loyalty to employers’ interests—if right con- 
nection is obtained. 25 years old, clean-cut, 
college graduate. Three years’ a ll-around 
advertising experience with large manu- 
facturer and publisher. $40. Box 311, P. I. 
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They are numbered 
by the thousand 


As a broad general rule, a business that 
cannot prosper without advertising is not 
worth advertising and a business not 
worth advertising should be advertised 
for sale—notas a business, but piecemeal. 


‘But— 


there are thousands of enterprises doing 
no sort of adequate advertising which 
should be gaining large new profits 
through advertising. This agency— 
established in 1905—takes more genuine 
satisfaction in guiding one such institu- 
tion along the right advertising road than 
in securing the accounts of two adver- 
tisers who have already found that road. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVB 
CHICAGO 
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8. Chicago 
drug stores, too, testify 
to Tribune supremacy! 


N Chicago, drug stores concen- 

trate their advertising in The 
Tribune. During 1927 they used 
over 507,000 lines of advertising 
in The Tribune. This is almost 
half the drug store advertising 
appearing in all Chicago news- 
papers! 


The Tribune’s supremacy in Chi- 
cago is based on the solid founda- 
tion of results produced for all 
types of advertisers—national, lo- 
cal and want ad. That plus a 
circulation unrivalled in size and 
responsiveness by any other Chi- 
cago newspaper! 


Chicano Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


February circulation 794,895 daily; 1,169,178 Sunday 














